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THE DYNAMICS OF THE | STOCKPILE 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


World business conditions are nowadays large- 
ly determined by what happens in the United States. 
Economic prospects in other countries depend, first 
on the volume of activity in the U.S., and second on 
the direction in which the American economy is mov- 
ing. 


The volume of activity in the States is certain- 
ly very large at present. For some 15 or 20 years 
past, the United States has been under a party Ad- 
ministration whose philosophy has been that de- 
pressions and other social ills can be permanently 
avoided by ensuring an ever-expanding economy 
and a continually rising standard of living. Results 
would indeed seem to have justified this attitude, 
internally in America. And the idea has over- 
flowed outside America, into the rest of the world. 
It has done so in two ways. There is, in the first 
place, the pattern of international collaboration for 
economic development, with the richer nations pro- 
viding the funds or the capital equipment for this 
purpose. In the second place, there is the idea of 
planned purchasing of raw materials and other vital 
necessities, in the present rearmament programme: 
the so-called Stockpiling. 


The inflationary pressure, resulting from all 
this, is already quite obvious. But so also is the 
soaring rise in productivity. The gross national 
product in the United States has risen by 40 Ameri- 
can billions of dollars, since the beginning of the 
Korean war; i.e. by $40,000,000,000. The total gross 
national product, per annum, in the United States 
is now about $315,000 million. This figure is much 
above the wartime peak. Adjusting it for price 
increases, i.e. recalculating the June 1951 returns 
in terms of the prices of June 1950, we find a rise 
in production by 9% since the Korea War began. 


A further rise of 10% is expected to occur by 
1953. During that year the rate of rearmament is 
expected to taper off, though it will not stop; a state 
called “the Garrison Economy” should by then be 
reached. This means that by then the United 
States and its presumable Allies should be in a 
position to match any warlike steps by the other 
side. Thereafter, armament incrzases are to be 
only in proportion to increases in population or 
productivity. 

America “‘sets the pace” both in arms output 
and in Stockpiling. But it is often forgotten that 
the United States, besides being the world’s biggest 
consumer of raw materials, is also the biggest single 
producer. In many cases, the increased supplies 
are to be drawn largely from inside the U.S.A. it- 


. self, by the SF Pane of mining or the increase of 


crops. 


Another nahas that is often underestimated is 
the importance of scrap, second-hand material, and 
discards. In the older and larger industrial coun- 
tries, rising demand brings on the market large sup- 
plies of old material. In the postwar period, this 
effect has “‘worked itself out” to some extent, but 
not entirely. Furthermore, in places where tech- 
nical progress is sound and rapid, rates of depre- 
re a scrapping and re-use of material are all 
high 

One unit of essential material entering the U.S. 
may perhaps be said to have “‘nine lives,” like the 
cat in the adage. But in China (for instance) it 
might have only ‘‘one life” (or two, or three). Each 
of its American lives might be short, but would be 
busy, varied, adventurous, and highly productive. | 
Its Chinese ‘dife” might well be longer, but would 
be—at least comparatively—idle, monotonous, slow, 
full of abuses, and unproductive. 


For the world outside America, ‘‘Stockpiling” 
is now a main determinant of future prospects. The 
stockpile is now about one-third complete. The rate 
of stockpiling is obviously due to increase. The 
eagle on supplies and prices is already tremen- 

ous. 
with 27 nations participating, was established in 
Washington. It deals with copper, lead, zinc, man- 
ganese, nickel, cobalt, molybdenum, tungsten, wool, 
cotton and sulphur. In normal times the U.S. pro- 
duces more molybdenum, cotton and sulphur than 
it uses; but now sulphur, at least, is acutely short 
and is strictly shared among the participants in the 
I.M.C.: and all the rest are absolute shortages. 


A nice balance has to be sought between various 
alternative, but interlocking, policies. 
—as I see it—one of the most gigantic and exacting 
tasks of accounting, on both national and_inter- 
national scales, that has ever been contemplated. 


First, the end-uses of all essential materials 
must be restricted or controlled as they were in 
wartime, but under ‘‘freer’ peacetime conditions. 
This is now being done, in the United States, to an 
extent that is beginning to ‘‘hurt.” For example, 
since last July, tin cans are thinner, and some pro- 
ducts may not be canned at all; aluminium, copper, 
nickel, etc., may not be used for ornaments, either 
on ladies or on automobiles. 


_ Second, new sources of supply are to be deve- 
loped, for present essentials. New reserves of good 
iron ore are being opened in Labrador and Vene- 
zuela; inferior ones in Liberia and Brazil. Lower 
quality mineral deposits in the U.S. itself are 
studied. So are incentives to miners, in such forms 
as tax-remissions, guaranteed purchases, loans, 
credits, etc. 


The temptation to favour big concerns, which 
can yield quick results and are ‘‘administratively 
convenient,” must be balanced by due attention to 
the small operator. The small prospectors are 
coming into their own again, as a matter of fact. 
by politicians have found that they represent a lot 
of votes. 


The Atomic Energy Commission by cleverly in- 
tegrating all operations, both large and small, has 
‘discovered so much uranium in the U.S. as to prove 
its reserves to be the second largest in the world 
(after the Belgian Congo). 


Third, new materials have to be. developed. 
Sometimes these are complementary to existing 
_ Staples, sometimes they are alternatives; here, too, 
some very expert cost-accounting is required. Can 
synthetic rubber be 7eveloped much further? It is 
necessary to calculate, first, the technical possibili- 
ties. Second, limitations of raw materials must be 
reckoned. These include, notably, alcohol and 
benzine; will the public give up whisky to provide 
the former, or nylons for the latter? What would 
be the countervailing loss of goodwill, or even of 
actual livelihood, in rubber producing countries like 
Malaya? These are only a few of the calculations 
required. 
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So ‘the International Materials Conference, © 


This imposes | 


In some cases, present high prices may already 
have caused serious harm to the true interests of 
material producers., Wool may be a case in point. 
It is now blended with nylon in American Army 
uniforms; and a new substitute called dacron claims 
to replace it altogether. 


Fourth, there has to be a careful balance be- 


tween research work, and immediately productive © 


work. Given a million dollars, which is the best 
investment, among many alternatives? 


It is not merely a matter of calculating that 
(for instance) 70% of America’s tungsten used to 


come from China, that this proportion is now 


tainable from Bolivia and Thailand, and developing 
production accordingly in those countries; or of 
replacing manganese supplies formerly drawn 
from Russia by those from India and Africa. There 
must be a constant exercise of ingenuity and quick- 
wittedness in raising and seizing new opportunities 
of technical and organisational progress. 


In our dynamic economy, the technical condi- 
tions are changing almost momentarily. Present 
examples are as follows. Steel alloys are more im- 
portant than ever, because jet engines and other 


developments require ever harder steels. Aluminium > 


seems likely to replace lead in many uses; but in 
others aluminium may itself be replaced by titan- 
ium. This new World-Economy is not only expan- 
sive in terms of sheer quantity of input and output, 
it is expansive also in the range and variety of op- 
portunities it offers. 


We used to hear a lot about the Five Year 
Plans of the Soviet Union. The present scale and 
pace of development in the Free World much ex- 
ceeds anything in the Five Year Plans. For 
example, steel capacity in the U.S.A. is now 100 
million tons a year, to be increased 18% by 1953. 
Aluminium production is to increase 50% by then. 


These “targets,” and the current progress towards 


them, would receive immoderate publicity in Com- 
munist countries. As each step was achieved, more 
party leaders would either get shot or get medals, 
Stakhanovites would get bonuses, and the tired 
workers would be allowed to express their joy by 
marching through the streets all day. But in the 
Free World technical progress is taken for granted. 
Under modern American or West European condi- 
tions, Five Years would really be far too long a 
base-line or unit-period for planning; in that space 
of time, we make such technical advance as to alter 
the whole conditions of the problem. The Russians, 
too, have ceased to speak about Five Year Plans; 
but one suspects that it is not for the same reason. 


The world of modern capitalism, at any rate, 
depends on a very complex and exact keeping of 
accounts. Past errors, present resources and future 
prospects all have to be accurately and objectively 
assessed. Certainly, this could not be done by the 
older type of individualist capitalism; enlargement 
of the State apparatus is an inevitable condition 
nowadays. Where the size and power of the State 
apparatus is a function of the wealth and progres- 
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siveness.of the society—as I believe it to be, in our 
own Democratic and Social-Democratic dispensa- 
tions—that is an easily bearable cost. But where 
the State sets itself up to be the actual precondition 
of progress, and the sole arbiter in all decisions— 
as it does in totalitarian countries—the situation is 
fundamentally illogical. There the accounts are 
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made up at the beginning of the trading period, and 


business must follow what is written down in ad- 
vance in the books; the facts are made to fit the ac- 


counts, instead of the accounts reporting the facts. 
And in that topsy-turvy world ‘‘progress” is defined 


by policy, instead of policy being shaped in the 


light of 


PEKING REVIEWS ITS ACHIEVEMENTS 


One will look in vain, alas, for any diminution of that 
studied hostility to the non-Communist world so tragically 
typical of the convinced Communist, in Mr. Tung Pi-wu's 
review of the achievements of the People’s government during 
the past year. So much has been accomplished that merits 
recognition that this note might quite easily have been avoid- 
ed. 

It is an ironical commentary on the predominant part 
played by the West in the awakening of China, and in building 
the scaffolding of the new China, from the Posts and Customs 
to railways and ports, from modern industry and foreign trade 
to modern municipal amenities, that all this is now dismissed 


as mere blood-sucking imperialism by the spokesman of a 


Government which is at once the most effective and the most 
energetic China has had for a century. 

It is perhaps a sign of grace that in the lengthy list of 
the achievements in which the Government takes pride those 
things which are most repugnant to the ideas of the free 
peoples were omitted. There is no mention of the campaign 
against the Christian Churches and the Missions, the imprison- 
ment and expulsion of men who were the servants of their 
faith and of the Chinese people, the mass accusation trials, 
the suppression of all freedom to oppose whether by word or 
deed, the innumerable arrests and executions and the other 
phenomena which have created so much distress abroad. 


Nor, of course, is there any mention at all, in the amass- 
ing of the fruits of the people’s “liberation,” any reference 
whatever to the liberation from the Japanese which preceded 
this: only a distortion and foreshortening of history by. pas- 
sages such as this: 

“More than a year ago, in June, 1950, to be more exact, 
the American Imperialists who were ‘unwilling to accept their 
‘defeat in China, crossed the Pacific Ocean which stretches 
over 6,000 kilometres and launched their campaign of armed 
aggression against the Korean Democratic People’s Republic, 
our friendly neighbour. At the same time the Amevican 


Imperialists sent naval and air units to occupy our terri- 
tory—Taiwan.” 


There is no purpose here to bandy futile words, but rather 
to discuss the good that has been done in a less ungracious 
spirit. All will acknowledge the “strenuous and g'gantic” 
efforts of the People’s Government to improve the economic 
and financial life of the country, and the unity that has been 
effected, in such striking contrast to the disunity and frag- 
mentation that have been so conspicuous since the fall of the 
Dynasty. Force and fear and iron controls even more than 
the new standards of financial honesty have been at the root 
=. this success—but the success is none the less to be admit- 
ted. 

The centralisation and regulation of finance and the curb- 
ing of the protracted and hideous inflation. would be striking 
in Ey country a tenth the size of China: they are astonishing 
in a ¢ountry hitherto so loosely organised and so vast in area 
and population, and in contrast with what went before. And 
whereas it was a basic source of weakness in the Kuomintang 
that it regarded the backward interior with sheer distaste, 
their successors have stretched forth their interest and au- 
thority even to the ancient peoples inhabiting the remotest 
areas of the land. 


The claim that the land reforms have “transformed the 
face of China politically, economically and culturally” is 
premature, to say the least. The value of this immense 
movement’ has yet to be seen, but it is stated that 
it has been completed in areas containing 310-million people 
and that the remainder will come under the new dispensation 
by the end of this year. 


It is claimed that China’s agricultural production has 
been rapidly restored, presymably in comparison with condi- 
tions during the civil war. But it was admitted that the 
output of grain is still below the pre-war (1936) level by the 
same percentage as it was increased over 1950. The claim 
that it is no longer necessary to import grain is due less to 
output than to the complete absence of civil war, the great 
recovery of transport, especially by railway, and “the full use 
made of it. The 22,600 kilometres of railways, inherited from 
“Imperialism” incidentally, have been put to the fullest, and 
evidently the most efficient, use, but progress remains slow 
in the efforts to build new railways, such as the new railway 
between Chungking and Chengtu and the extensions in Kansu 
and Kwangsi, of whose progress we hear suspiciously little. 


Nothing but praise can be uttered for the gigantic Hwai 
River conservancy scheme, whereby it is hoped to free some 
55 million people and normally a most fertile area from the 
devastating frequency of ruinous floods. And even the sever- 
est critic will recognise the historic significance of the mea- 
sures being taken to stimulate in domestic trade an expan- 
sion as great as occurred in foreign trade ia the half-cen- 


‘tury between the Boxer upheaval and the outbreak of the 
Pacific War. 


The assertion that foreign trade has had a favourable 
balance for the first time ignores the fact that under pre- 
vious regimes China’s balance of payments was effected by 
the huge sums remitted from Chinese overseas, which cer- 
tainly exceeded the profits sent out of the country by foreign 
enterprises. | 


It is interesting to know that trade with the Com- 


munist countries now exceeds the volume of trade with 
so-called capitalist countries. This change is represented as 
a “successful fight against the blockade,’ and as such is a 
distortion from natural and traditional channels. The figures 
for 1950 were reversed in the first nine months of 1951, when 
it is claimed that the Soviet Union were responsible for 
44.7% of the imports and 51.51% of the exports; the Soviet 
satellites 25.8% of imports and 26.48% of exports, while the 
share of the “capitalist” countries was 25.38% in imports 
and 22% in exports, compared with 79% & 70% respectively in 
1950. It is not stated whether these statistics include 
the large amounts of war material of all sorts received from 
the Communist States. A Peking statement on this trade 
refers only to “capital goods, industrial raw materials, and 
communications supplies.” It is stated that exports were 
126% in excess of the total for 1950 in 1 the first nine months 
of 1951. 


State banks and State — companies, it is stated, 
have become powerful instruments for State control and 
market adjustment, curbing speculative activities and 
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stimulating the industrial and agricultural production. They 
have probably come to stay, for even if the Nationalists 
réturned to power it is questionable whether they would 
relinquish these new state perquisites. 

While it is asserted that unemployment has almost dis- 
appeared in the old liberated areas—which excludes Shanghai 
and cities on and south of the Yangtze—Mr. Tung Pi-wu 
makes the admission that living conditions have only 
“begun” to show gradual improvement, while in some in- 
stances he could not go further than say that “‘basic condi- 
tions for improvement had been created.” 

There has undoubtedly been a great increase in political 
consciousness in contrast with the hopeless apathy of former 


years, and the growth of the co-operatives has had a great 
effect on the interflow of goods between urban and rural 


districts. The former mechanism broke down not because 


of lack of enterprise but because of war & civil war. 


The ability to restore national economy has been de- 
monstrated in many ways, though at cost of prodigious 
human effort in an age when riachine industry has reached 
such a prolific stage that American production per capita, 
for example, has increased far more than China’s total pro- 
duction. But the thesis that China can build the land of her 
dréams without the great industrial countries of the West 
is fallacious. That would be true even if another world war 
is avoided; it would be trebly true if war does come. 


THE CUP BRIMS OVER 


After the Persians have come the Egyptians, to fill the 
British cup of humiliation to overflowing, Oil, strategy, pres- 
tige and the air routes are all at stake in the Persian im- 
broglio. In both, prestige is the most immediate and 
emotional factor. A little man in a loincloth worked miracles 
of power in India before independence. But the spectacle 
of the frail, weeping figure of a Persian politician towering 
over the Middle East like a man of destiny has elements of 
sheer fantasy. The spectacle is no less unseemly now that 
King Farouk and Premier Nahas Pasha have joined in. 


We have been pushed out of Abadan with bottoms bared, 
in a vital part of the world which for long the British had 
dominated not by naked power but by sheer prestige and the 
force of personality of the political representatives on the spot. 


The Persian Gulf area contains the greatest known oil 
reserves in the world. But it has an importance beyond even 
this. It is an essential artery of imperial and world air com- 
munications, Its strategic significance cannot be over- 
estimated. It has been all through history a major channel 
of communications and contact between Europe and Asia, from 
the days of Alexander the Great to the advent of Albuquerque 
and the East India Company. It was put off the strategic 
map only momentarily by the Suez Canal. Long before oil 
and aviation, Curzon put it back where it strategically belongs. 


These disasters are infuriating, but the business before 
the British Government is to repair them. This can and will 
be done more easily in Egypt, where at least it is standing 
fast, than in Persia. But it has to be done there, too, and it 
can be accomplished only by an understanding of the confusing 
under-currents which influence the psychology of the Govern- 
ments concerned, and by the wider sharing of responsibility 


which is to be seen in such international integrations as 
NATO. 


The Muslim peoples of the Middle East have not deci- 
‘sively turned their faces against us. They are caught up in 
confused contradictions and a bitter sense of frustration, which 
began even before Israel went to battle. They do not know 
whether to take the secular road of Kemal Ataturk or to follow 
the atavistic urge to revert to the fundamentalism of Ibn 
Saud. An expert like George Kirk could declare some time 
ago that Jslam had fallen into such a state of intellectual 
and spiritual catalepsy that it will take many decades, if not 
centuries, to re-animate the inert hulk. The doubt he express- 
ed whether the impact either of the Anglo-American world 
or that of Soviet Russia would give traditional Islam so long 
a respite is already being justified. 


The disorders in the Islamic world, whose social brother- . 


hood, mercy, and charity have made it so stable and valuable a 
factor in the shifting scenes of history, have not yet destroyed 
the basic affinities linking it with the West. Indeed, behind 


all these spectacular affronts to which the British in particular 
have been subjected lies an urgent sense of danger which 
they desperately desire to guard against. 

Even the corrupt clique of Persia’s ruling class have an 
object, which pride forbids them to avow, over and above that 
of diverting attention from their own misdeeds and popular 
miseries to the most exposed foreign target. For, apart 
from the deadly fear of a revolutionary upheaval in which 
many of their own lives might well be forfeit, there is also 
the fear of the Russians—all the more acute because of what 
they now stand for. | 


Of the two influences which impinge upon their own in- 


ternal confusions—Western civilization and Communism—they 


would certainly choose the latter. 

Hitherto Persia has been left as a vacuum between the 
two powerful groups. She has been trained for centuries in 
the subtle art of playing one off against another and of sur- 


viving all the storms of history unconquered. If she strives | 


by diversions to escape internal disruption, she wishes also to 
be safeguarded against invasion from outside. She has seen 
the line of defence ever widening all rouhd the coast of 
Europe to Asia Minor. Even the neutralism in which some 
have sought refuge is probably intended largely as a spur to 
the West to embody them in the growing system of security, 
but on nationalist terms the satisfaction of which could alone 
buttress them internally against the revolutionaries railing in 
the streets. 


They have taken the most provocative measures to attain 


their ends. It is possible they may indeed defeat themselves 
as they have already done in the oil imbroglio. But when the 
negotiations on this dispute are taken up again, as it is almost 
certain they will, statesmanship will require that the Persian 
problem be put in its proper setting in the issue of inter- 
national security. It is not easy to talk about guarantees for 
Persia in such an atmosphere as the intransigence of her 
politicians has brought about. But just as the broadening of 
responsibility for the defence of the Canal Zone is the obvious 
key to a solution of that problem, so will the extension of 
some corresponding scheme to Persia offer’prospects of a basic 
solution of the underlying implications of her singular isola- 
tion. 

Once this is done attention can then be directed to many 
other problems demanding the more modern form of treat- 
ment to which they can alone yield. Much time has been 


wasted. The fragmentation to which the Middle East has. 


been tragically reduced in the past two decades must be ar- 
rested, or we may yet find a re-integration based on hostility 
to the whole free world. And we shall have to be realistic, 
even perhaps cynical, in putting aside the prejudices to which 
the notorious vices of the ruling classes of some of these 
countries inevitably give rise. 


RICE SUPPLIES 
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BIG TRADE BALANCE IN MALAYA 


Malaya’s trade figures for the eight months to the end 
of August shows a favourable balance of 8$$1,073 million, 
compared with a balance of $264 million at the end of August 
last year. Exports for the first eight months totalled 
$4,303.4 million and imports $3,229.6 million. The total trade 
for this year already far exceeds that for the whole of 1950, 
when exports for the year were $3,957 million. Imports this 
year already exceed the whole of last year’s by $338% 
million. The gross trade for the eight months of 1951, total- 


~ ling $7,532 million, is easily a record. 


Export trade with Indonesia showed a small increase in 
August over July, and amounted to nearly $33 million, but 


imports at $100.6 million were down some $10 million on 
July. 


Total exports to Hongkong for the eight months of 1951 
amounted to nearly $193 million, and imports for the same 
period to just over $89 million. 


‘Exports to Russia, nearly all rubber, amounted to nearly 
$73 million for the eight months. Malaya’s exports to the 


United Kingdom in August were higher than to any other 


country, and reached $120.2 million. ° 


A statement issued by the Consultative Committee on 
Rice which met earlier in the month at the Commissioner- 


General’s office in Singapore said monsoon conditions had 


not been so favourable to rice production in South-East Asia 


this year, but while it was too early to assess the full effect 


of weather on the crops, there are fair prospects of sufficient 
rice being available in 1952 to meet the minimum require- 
ments of the world’s importing countries. | 
Representatives of 21 countries attended the conference, 
which was opened by Sir John Sterndale-Bennett, who is Mr. 
MacDonald’s Deputy for Foreign Affairs. He urged three 
basic principles to alleviate hunger. They are: to encourage 
producers to grow more rice; to encourage Governments to 
bring as much rice as possible into national and international 
trade; and the organisation of distribution systems in deficit 
territories. The shortage of rice continues, he said, and even 


as they met reports were heard of near-famine conditions 
in parts of Asia. 


In a comment on the sonteieinia the Straits Times points 
out that, alone among Asian countries, Malaya has increased 
its rice crop substantially above the pre-war average. It 
is likely to do so again this year, despite the emergency, 
the bad weather, and the attractions of high-priced rubber. 
It holds up the example for emulation, but adds that not 
enough is being done even in Malaya to grow all that the 
soil can produce and that labour cap tend. Outside Malaya 
the situation is infinitely worse, a 
lost, for populations are continually increasing. Now Japan 
steps into the S.E. Asia markets, to help reduce the amount 


which passeg into international trade to little more than one-— 


third of what it was. 
TURN-ROUND OF SHIPS 


The slow turn-round of ships is not always thin to the 
cussedness or indolence of dock workers. In many instances 
it is the result either of restrictive practices or genuine 
shortage of labour. The Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
cites the case of Melbourne, where there is too much work 
for too few men. Of course the workers’ opposition to 
increases in the port registers is a factor both in Britain 
and elsewhere. Some of the men fear redundancy if the 
tide of trade recedes and for the same reason fear the intro- 
duction of machinery. But in Australia especially there is a 
genuine shortage of labour throughout trade and industry. 


ground has even been 7 


A shortage on the waterfront is therefore only to be expected. 
When enough men have been available, the rate of discharge 
of cargo has not been unsatisfactory. 

The Melbourne Harbour Trust Commissioners cite two 
cases in which thousands of tons of cargo were handled at 


the rate of 1,000 tons daily, and another in which the rate | 


was 850 tons daily. These figures compare favourably with 
other ports. On the other hand, ships work an 80-hours 
week, while transport works only 40, reduced still further 
by early closing of stores and warehouses. There are also 
shortages of trucks and rolling-stock. The couclusion is 
that a complete cure for the slow turn-round malaise cannot 


be expected, but an improvement may reasonably be ex- 
pected. 


ENGLISH NAMES AT SEA 


Comment has been made upon tne increasing habit of 
foreign shipowners to give their vessels English names.. 
Dutch owners lead'‘the way in this, for among vessels trading 
to Britain, and flying the tricolour, are the Bounty, Rocket, 
Westward Ho! and Blue Boy. The Blue Boy from Rotterdam 
takes her name from the fact that she is painted egg-shell 
blue, an unusual shade for a cargo ship. Denmark also uses 
the Americanism “Reefer” in naming vessels carrying refri- 
gerated cargo. Ten years ago, when Mr. Churchill’s name 
was on all lips, it was given to a Cypriot schooner, and since 
then several British and Continental craft have been named 
after ‘‘a Naval Person.” A new motor-trawler carries the 


name Winston Spencer Churchill on her bows and Ostend on 
her stern. 


IMITATION OF DESIGNS 


Among the points raised in the renewal of pre-war 
controversies at Home about Japanese competition is the 
familiar one of imitation of designs. A spokesman for the 
pottery manufacturers said that this practice had again de- 
veloped during the past two or three years, and the copyists 
are now doing their work “rather more expertly.” Some 
pieces were even stamped as having been made by Stoke- 
on-Trent firms. When this charge was made earlier this 
year, Japanese pottery manufacturers said they were sur- 
prised, since they had had no direct complaints. They also 
said they were distressed because they did not want to get 
a bad name in world trade. They threw the blame on their 
own customers, saying that in a buyer’s market they were 
compelled to make to order. If the customer asked for 
particular designs and colourings, what were they to do? 
They also argued that they were at a disadvantage because 
they had no representatives abroad to advise them on design 
and quality trends. There were a number of other excuses. 


Authoritative papers at Home seemed to agree that 
there was a case for closer contact between the Japanese 


was assured in Japan that there had been no contact, not 
even a formal letter of complaint, between British and 
Japanese pottery manufacturers. He felt that in the textile 


field, great progress had been made in ensuring integrity: 


of designs. Once Japan enjoys full status in international 
organisations, it should be possible to extend safeguards to 
other industries as well and to get fair practice in the use 


of designs. That is an optimistic outlook, but the meinen 
ought to Le given a full trial. 


DESIGN REVIEW 


Many have demanded the retention of gical of the 
Festival of Britain features. The “Design Review” at the 
South Bank exhibition is one of the latest to be added to the 
list. The 1951 stock list from which the final choice of 


- industries and industrialists and their competitors in Britain. == 
and elsewhere. A Financial Times’ correspondent said he 
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exhibits was made has become a classified photographic 
catalogue of some 20,000 articles of high functional, en- 
gineering, and aesthetic quality, produced by 5,000 firms. 
It is confined almost wholly to finished products in current 
production, and to current design of good quality as distinct 
from reproductions. It gives a comprehensive conspectus of 
all that is best designed by each of the trades concerned, 
from watch-making to the manufacture of street lamps. 
Buyers have made good use of it. It is now suggested that 
Design Review should be kept in being as a standing survey 
of the best current designs in which British industry pro- 
duces consumer goods and other objects in every-day use. 


A JOB FOR GENERATIONS 


Brazil seems to be able to undertake immense schemes 
of development without benefit of the multifarious agencies 
of the U.N. The largest project ever undertaken in South 
America has now been placed before the President. The 
plan, based on electrification and the use of the San Fran- 
cisco river for power, irrigation, and transport, outlines a 
detailed programme for the development of an area almost 
three times that of Great Britain. The extent of the 

natural wealth in the quarter million square miles of the 


‘San Francisco Valley can only be estimated. Deposits of 


iron and manganese ore, bauxite, zinc, diamonds, and gold 
are known to exist, but owing to the lack of transport have 
never been explored. In large areas of the valley the soil 
and climate would be ideal for farming and cattle raising 
on a large scale. The lack of irrigation and labour, how- 
ever, has left great tracts of land barren. In the northern 
reaches of the river, it is claimed, conditions are excellent 
for oilseeds and fibre crops. 


The San Francisco Valley Commission has dealt in 35 
volumes with the problems of the region. They include 
malaria, irrigation, the building of roads, schools, hospitals, 
power stations, shipyards and river ports, the expansion of 
river fisheries, immigration, and the mapping and surveying 
of country still largely unknown. The plan now completed 
involves an expenditure of over £33% million in the next 
five years. Some £7 million will be spent on promoting 
immigration and colonisation, especially from Europe. The 
power station now being built in the heart of this territory, 
at Paulo Afonso, may eventually produce 900,000 kilowatts. 
This is the largest of all projects undertaken by Brazilian 
engineers, most of whom are young men still in their twenties 
and fresh from universities. 


a 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS 


By Joshua Liao 


Sociology, as an independent science studying the pheno- analysis of the origins of human groups having common 


mena of human groupings, has a history scarcely over one 
century old. Philosophy having been the queen of sciences, 
sociology is one of her royal daughters, among many elder and 
younger sisters. Sociology originated in France in the 1830’s, 
grew in England, and has branched out more extensively in 
America than elsewhere, When the greatest French philo- 
sopher of the 19th century, Auguste Comte, created sociology 
—both the term and the thing itself—as the crowning phase 
of his positive philosophy, it appeared as an intellectual re- 
action to the socialist movement. To be sure, Comte had 
studied under Saint-Simon, a great socialist thinker; but he 
soon began to disagree with him. Saint-Simon’s postaumous 
influence, like Proudhon’s, was felt by Karl Marx, who had 
run from Germany to France and then from Paris to London; 
and from London Marx started preaching his scientific 
socialism. Fortunately for sociology, the greatest 19th 
century English philosopher, Herbert Spencer, emerged sud- 
denly to accept the challenge by reviving individualism and 
expounding his principles of sociology. So far Spencer has 
exerted more influence upon modern sociology than anybody 
else. And the persistent tradition of sociological inquiry has 
been very successfully carried on by Hobhouse, Westermarck 
and Ginsberg in the University of London. 

In 1903, the year Spencer died, the Institute of Sociology 
~ was founded in England with James Bryce as the first presi- 
dent. Ten years earlier than that, the then new University 
of Chicago founded the first Department of Sociology in 
America under Professor Albion W. Small. Still earlier, Pro- 
fessor Lester F. Ward, a botanist by training, had already 
begun to teach sociology in Brown University and to write 
monumental works on the subject. Since the opening of the 
20th century sociological inquiry under the ideological guid- 
ance of Dewey, Tufts and Mead has branched out into many 
_ fields, such as the sociology of law, sociology of religion, 
sociology of knowledge, sociology of education, etc.; till, 
half a century later, the list of research subjects have even 
included such titles as “the sociology of bootlegging rackets” 
and the “sociology of matrimonial elopement.” 

* 


The sociology of economic organizations is a sociological 


economic interests and the motivating factors of their deve- 
lopment. It is also an intellectual attempt at a sociological 
estimate of their nature and function. In other words, it 
would attempt to “debunk” those human groupings. : 


One approach to the sociology of economic organizations - 


is that by the expediency of indirection taken by Professor 
Wilbert E. Moore. Because economic theory has been more 
highly developed than the principles of any other social science, 
whereas sociological theory is comparatively immature, he 
considers it as the primary step to place those aspects of 
analysis formulated by economic theory under sociological in- 
vestigation. However, should this be the only approach to 
the subject, the sociology of economic organizations would re- 
sult in nothing but the criticism of the ideas which economic 
theorists have about economic organizations, and would furnish 
little or no constructive analysis and estimate. It would take 
the shape of a philosophy of principles instead of a science of 
facts. The fruitful approach to the sociology of economic 
organizations as a science, however, should concentrate on 
the study of facts. 


On the other hand, economic determinists like Marxian 
Socialists could not possibly tolerate any genuine sociology 
of economic organizations. For, to them, it is their right and 


duty to attempt an economic interpretation of every aspect — 


of human social structure. This is necessary to their con; 
clusion—which is also ‘in fact their premise—that the ultimate 
reality of the universe is matter, and that the process of social 
evolution is determined by the modes of material production 
and exchange of the commodities required for the satisfaction 
of human physical needs. Thus, they consider the economic 
factor as the primary factor, if not the sole factor, of all social 
organizations including economic organizations. To . reduce 
the economic factor to the rank of one among many social 
factors, means a setback to economic determinism. To as- 
cribe economic organizations to social forces other than the 
economic factor amounts to a total rejection of dialectic ma- 
terialism. Spiritually and substantially, the whole sociology 
of economic organizations can therefore be viewed as another 


= 
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intellectual: reaction to the socialist movement in these days, 


exactly as sociology itself was one hundred years ago. 

How can the origins of economic organizations and their 
motivating factors be sociologically analyzed? When con- 
fronted with advertising and propaganda, sociologists hesitate 
to accept statements at face-value, but, instead, at- 
tempt to “debunk” them. Now, to “debunk” anything means 


_to expose the inner layers of the thing, to penetrate its basic 


factors, and to investigate the other side of its story. Whereas 
sociologists of knowledge when hearing or reading passages 
would read between the lines and into the text, sociologists re- 
fuse to take the outward appearances of any economic or- 
ganization as final. Rather, they inquire into its general 
background and particular features, as if to see whether the 
animal inside the lambskin is a real lamb or a wolf in camou- 
flage. 


* * * * * 


On tracing the origin and development of an economic 
organization, let us take, just for example, that famous finan- 
cial trust, the house of Rothschild. One then has to go over 
many leading events, political, military and economic that 
occurred during several centuries. Was the original motivat- 
ing factor of the Rothschilds’ financial concerns purely econo- 
mic? To this, economic determinists would answer: yes. 
Sociologists would, however, dispute it at once. For, to socio- 
logists any purely money-making motive alone could not pos- 
sibly induce the leading members of the family to entangle 
themselves in so many risks, setting their fortunes at the 
mercy of so many political and military upheavals. There were 
many other channels for making money—possibly more 
money. At the bottom of their hearts vanity—the family- 
ego and will to power and glory—rather than any avarice, 
desire to make money, or gain advantages, seems to have been 
their primary motive. 

Another example may be taken from the Mormons in 
America. The sheer economic motive of getting a living, and 


a better living, could not materialize in such a gigantic or- 


ganization of emigrants preparing to undergo the worst 
frontier hardships. The rise of the new sect was due to Joseph 
Smith’s vision, of which Marxian Socialists have to attempt 
another economic interpretation. The nractice of polygamy, 


which Smith and his followers justified on religious grounds, 


happened to solve the then social problem of women out- 
numbering men by four to one among the pioneers in the wild 
West and the possession of large families with many wives 
as free workers, and innumerable children as reclaimers of 
waste land, suited the economic needs of the locality; a social 
expedient which might perforce be interpreted as the sole 
economic determinant. The reason why Brigham Young chose 
the then sandy basin of Utah again had mixed motives. In 
the land which nobody else wanted he could easily keep the 
heathens off. In such seclusion his Church would grow un- 
molested. And, as the valueless land became valuable, his 
faith would strike deeper and deeper into the soil to tell the 
world what God’s will could do through man’s work. Again, 
in organizing the Mormons into a cooperative and regimenting 
them into socialistic units, he had a twofold purpose—(1) to 
practice what he preached, after the manner of the early 
Apostles, and (2) to isolate his followers from business 
dealings and social contact with heathens and thereby 
keep them strong Mormons. Were there ever any determinism 
at all, it must have been religious rather than economic in 
the case of the Mormon organizations. 


Right after the First World War Japanese emigrants—to 
take another instance—appeared in increasing numbers 
throughout South East Asia. Socially they organized their 
residential associations. Economically those of the same pro- 
fessions organized their respective unions. The minute the 
zero hour struck in December 1941 barbers and photographers 
in many places appeared in the uniforms of generals and 


colonels. Then the Allies came to know that the basic factors 
behind those economic organizations had been political and 
military. 
Similarly, during the Second World War most of the 
waiters of the Tricolor Restaurant on Nanking Road in Shanghai 
looked too refined to be ordinary labourers, speaking Japanese 
and English as well as several Chinese dialects. Labour unions 
being forbidden, they organized a sort of fraternity and oc- 
casionally met, ostensibly to celebrate birthdays or attend 
funeral services. On VJ Day they walked out en bloc while 
the building was taken over by the Ta Kung Pao. Half a year 
later, when Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek appeared in Shang- 
hai to receive meritorious underground servicemen many of 


the former Tricolor Restaurant waiters were seen among the 


San Min Chu I Youth Corps members. 


Before the Mukden Incident in September 1931 the Japan- 
ese Government and Military had repeatedly justified their or- 
ganization and expansion of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company on the ground of economic necessity, namely, the 
urgent need to solve their problems of over-population and lack 
of raw materials. Immediately after the outbreak of the In- 
cident they changed overnight, broadcasting that the supreme 
motive and purpose of the military operations of the Imperial 
Forces on the Asiatic Continent and the ensuing economic or- 
ganizations in the occupied areas was to establish a co- 
prosperity sphere in East Asia. General Araki Sadao said in 
the Imperial Diet at the end of 1931: “Who dares to oppose our 
arms when we are prosecuting our holy mission on the Asiatic 
Continent? We declare before the world that we are a mili- 
taristic nation in the cause of the Imperial Way.” Ten years’ 


later, Pearl Harbor happened and within four years’ time the 


co-prosperity sphere appeared and disappeared like a dream. 

After VJ Day not only were the Military disarmed but also 
all large financial concerns of Japan were liquidated by SCAP’s 
order. But there appeared like mushrooms, in Tokyo and 
Osaka, hundreds of small new firms registered in accordance 
with SCAP regulations. When their buildings were repaired 
and repainted and offices properly furnished and equipped, so 
many staff members appeared all at once; so much so that an 
onlooker could not help wondering how they could have so much 
business and make enough profits for upkeep. But a careful 
study of the personnel soon revealed the inner fact that many 
of the managers and sub-managers had been former generals; 
departmental heads, former colonels; clerks, former captains, 
majors and lieutenants; and errand-boys and janitors, disarmed 
sergeants and corporals; all from the same military units, bid- 
ing their time for rearmament and a comeback. Just as Marx- 
ian Socialists regard capitalism as an inverted form of feudal- 
ism, we might as well say that some of the postwar economic 
organizations in Japan are merely disarmed forms of military 
regimentations waiting to be rearmed! 


When a butcher is found hanging up a sheep’s head but 
selling dog meat, the Court holds him guilty of fraud; econom- 


ists want to know how much undue profit he thereby makes; 


and sociologists and philosophers have to elaborate a rigid 
standard of judgment and estimation. The butcher might at- 
tempt to justify himself by claiming: “Dog meat is even more 
nutritious than mutton. What’s wrong with selling it?” This 
reveals his life-view and world-outlook in a manner interesting 
especially to philosophers. But sociologists are interested in 
making scientific analysis of the various factors underlying 
such a life-view, such a world-outlook and such a personality. 
Should either insanity or poverty, or both, be found to con- 
stitute the main case, personal punishment would not be ap- 
propriate. He must receive treatment, medical or mental.or 
both. 


* * * * * 


In an age of turmoil and insecurity, whatever the supreme 
purpose of an economic organization may be, its motive is often 
ulterior and variable. It pretends to handle one kind of busi- 
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ness through the front door, but another through the back. Thus, 


a chainstore selling cosmetics in the open might be an expert 


in distributing morphine-pills; a bank having branches and 
correspondents all over the world might be a professional 
racketeer smuggling forbidden foreign notes or transacting 
illegal remittances; a fleet of wooden boats carrying night-soil 
along the canal might be transporting gasoline to the enemy 
territory; and teams of peanut-selling boys soliciting customers 
along the seashore can be contacting representatives of secret 
guilds organized for kidnapping purposes. Wherever back-door 
surpass front-door business-transactions, either the political 
authorities or the economic organizations have to give in. In 
postwar China under the Nationalists the former gave in but 
under the Communists the latter have been giving in. Usually 
how long does the balance and antagonism between the govern- 
ment and the blackmarket last? For solving such a socio- 
physical problem, I have neither collected nor selected sufficient 
data yet. 


Not only the nature and function of an economic organiza- 
tion deserves sociologists’ scrutiny and estimation. Organiza- 
tions whose present nature and function are perfectly normal 
might have profoundly mysterious origins; facts which are also 
exceedingly interesting to sociologists. Jack Riley, an escaped 
convict from the United States to Snanghai, for years in that 
cosmopolitan city ran the DD’s Restaurant excellently. Cordial 
to customers and kind to the needy, widows and orphans, he be- 
came well-liked. Owing to the US consular jurisdiction then. 
still functioning, he was at last caught. and repatriated just 
before Pearl Harbor to serve the rest of his prison term. 


Similarly, at the end of the First World War a number 


of Overseas Chinese, who suffered business depression, returned 
to China to seek new opportunities in the coastal provinces. | 


Some of them, refusing to meet their financial obligations 
abroad, declared themselves bankrupt but cunningly sent 
money home to open mills and banks. These might have been 
all right since but were wrong to start with. Sociologists are 
then anxious to study how the repercussions of the social and 
legal problems which those profiteers by economic dislocations 
once created abroad, have been still raging both abroad and at 
home. Criminologists, however, would make their dossiers for 
future reference and present surveillance. 


Thus, sociologists consider the problem as to how the acti- 
_vities of the economic organization affect social order and pro- 
gress, security and welfare, while it is economists who. estimate 
its size and scope. As to why French firms and mills are on 
the average smaller than German ones, space here allows no de- 
tailed account for the difference. Yet a similar difference 
exists between Chinese and Japanese economic organizations. 
In Japan new company stocks can be sold all over the country; 
in China they are acceptable mostly among friends and relatives 
of the promoters. In other words, Japan has more genuine 
economic enterprisers than China. 


On the other hand, no tea house nor any restaurant in Tokyo 
and Osaka is comparable in original investment and daily busi- 
ness to the big ones in Shanghai and Tientsin, Peking and Hong- 
kong. Not that the Chinese are financially better off than the 
Japanese, but that such establishments find regular and gener- 
ous patrons in China but not in Japan. An average Chinese 
would only work to live; an average Japanese does not mind 
living only to work. Consequently, a Chinese man-worker in 
a Shanghai textile mill can watch only three spinning machines 
whereas a Japanese woman-worker in an Osaka mill can handle 
five. When will an average Chinese man-worker come up to 
the female Japanese level? Will he ever reach the male 
Japanese worker’s standard? Space here again permitting no 
immediate answer to such problems, it suffices to say that the 
basic difference in social atmosphere between Chinese and 
Japanese has turned out such an economic and industrial 
divergence. 

Nevertheless, the types and scopes of recreational establish- 


ments certainly embody the popular inclinations of the country 


—for the better or for the worse. From my own observations 
and reflections I have come to the conclusion: Any overdevelop- 
ment, indicates both the abnormality of the economic organiza- 
tions and the unhealthy social structure of the country as a 
whole. In such a situation there is constant excess of consump- 
tion over production, wasting over saving, and extravagance 
over diligence. The whole social structure needs careful analy- 
sis and proper readjustment. 

This conclusion recalls Gresham’s Law, that bad money 
drives good money out. I have found my diagnosis to work 
everywhere I have been. It seems applicable tothe rise and 
fall of nations in past history. It is remarkable, for instance, 
that when the Romans were expanding and prospering their 
amusement centers were insignificant, and only past the zenith 
of their health and strength did recreational establishments in- 
cluding gladiatorial games grow by leaps and bounds. The 
same hypothesis seems true of the rise and fall of the historic 
dynasties of China. 

Such being the leading principles and problems of the socio- 
logy of economic organizations, methods of analysis and stand- 
ards of estimation, the science is applicable always and any- 
where. The study, if accurately pursued, not only adds to 
sociology itself but also helps economics, law, government and 
education. 


Dr. Joshua W. K, Liao, a leading Formosan scholar, has recently 


joined the teaching staff of Hongkong University where he lectures on 
sociology and political science. He taught philosophy and political science 
in the University of Nanking, 
China, etc. He has written, inter alia, in Fimglish ‘‘The Individual and 
the Community’’ (published 18 years ago in London), 


English the complete works of Han Fei-tzu 
in London) 
Chicago where he received his Ph.D. degree in 1981. 
traveled man who has visited many European countries, 


(which were also published 


Liao, now living in Tokyo. 


INDIAN POLITICAL & ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


With the election fever rising high it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the Congress Party, led by Pandit Nehru, will 
continue to be in power. This does not, however, mean that the 
personalities will be the same. Mr. Nehru, as President of the 
Congress, is bent on eradicating the communalists from the 
Party and imparting fresh blood from outside. Indications are 
available that some of the Ministers in the present State Gov- 
ernments will not be given the party ticket. On the,other hand, 
efforts are being made to persuade some of the former members 
of the Indian Civil Service and a few high officials now in ser- 


vice to contest the elections on behalf of the Party. The initial 


measures for cleaning up the party have yielded results and 
consequently some of the dissidents, led by Mr. Kidwai, former 
Communications Minister, will return to the Congress fold. 
This has necessitated the rival groups to build up a strong 
opposition. Dr. Ambedkar, one of the chief architects of the 
present Indian Constitution, has vacated his office of Law Minis- 
tership : last week. His party will align with the more progres- 
sive thought in the country. One welcome change noticeable 
in the present election campaign is that communal claims have 


given place to economic programmes. Though these vary from 
party to party it.is possible to visualise a strong opposition in 


in the National Central University of 


“History of For- 
mosa’’, “The Story of Chinese Philosophy’’, and he has translated into 


and many other Chinese literary works. Dr Liao went to 
He is a widely 
the United 
States and the Far East. Dr Liao has contributed many articles to this 
Review and so has his distinguished younger brother, Dr Thomas W. I. 
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emphasis will be on internal resources. 
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Parliament and State Legislatures. Should this ‘expectation 
materialise, it will be conducive to the promotion of democratic 
Government in this country. | 

* + * 

The outcome of the Commonwealth Ministers’ Conference 
on Raw Materials has failed to create a deep impression in 
India. It has promised no immediate improvement in the sup- 
ply of raw materials and its suggestion that India should de- 
velop her resources in the field of iron ore, pig iron and steel 
is considered of an academic interest in the absence of any 
definite assurance from Britain about the supply of capital and 
capital goods. 

In view of the difficulty in getting aid from abroad the 
Iron and steel indus- 
try, coal, manganese and other strategic ores will come in for 
better attention from the centre. To offset the growing 
shortage of pig iron it is suggested that the Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works should confine its immediate developmental pro- 
gramme to the raising of pig iron output instead of extending 
it to steel output. The question of granting a subsidy to Steel 
Corporation is under consideration. 

India’s reaction to the London conference is cautious. The 
concensus of opinion is that Britain has not yet realised the 
gravity of the problem. Between 1937 and 1950 world food 
supply has risen at an annual rate of 0.3 per cent. as against 
a rate of 1.25 per cent. in the growth of world population. While 
manufacturing output has risen by 50 per cent. that of raw ma- 
terials shows a rise of hardly 20 per cent. It is further pointed 
out that the production of agrigultural raw materials has actual- 
ly declined by 7% per cent. during this period while the output 
of metals is lagging behind consumption. 

It is recalled that the British economy is facing today the 


‘menace with which it was confronted at the end of the Napo- 


leonic wars. At that time large-scale international migrations 
and capital investment helped Britain to tackle the problem. 
Today migration offers no scope while international investment 


in the backward areas is a pre-requisite for Britain’s prosperity - 


though it is a luxury for the United States. Efforts are being 
made to persuade the United Kingdom to interest itself in the 
economic development of the East. To what extent Britain 
responds can only be judged after the British representatives 
scheduled to visit the Commonwealth countries during the com- 
ing cold weather report their findings to Whitehall. 

* * * 

With the appointment of Mr. Nanda, Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission as Minister for Planning, the stage 
has been set to implement the country’s Five-Year Plan. His 
main task will be to interpret the Commission’s viewpoint 
to the Centre. The Commission will be a co-ordinating clear- 
ing house and a national development council composed of the 
Prime Minister and Chief Ministers of States will be respon- 
sible for watching the progress of the Plan. 

Messrs. Koppers Company of the U.S.A. has submitted to 
the Government of India a project report on the manufacture 
of synthetic petrol. This visualises the establishment of a 
small synthetic petrol plant, at a cost of Rs. 21 crores, capable 
of producing 70,000 tons of aviation fuel, 28,000 tons of motor 
petrol, 1,800 tons of refined phenols and 500,000 tons of 
domestic coke every year. The cost of production works out 
at Rs. 12-4 per gallon for aviation petrol and Rs. 10-5 for 
motor petrol. Financial considerations and the heavy cost of 
production have compelled Government to suspend their deci- 
sion. Meantime, the oil companies have informed Govern- 
ment that the refinery project is unattractive to them. 

Arrangements are under discussion between Government 
and the Scindia Steam Navigation Company for working the 
latter’s shipbuilding yard on a permanent basis. The Corpora- 
tion in the share capital of which both the parties will par- 
ticipate is to be set up for the purpose. In view of the French 
expert’s finding that the costs can be lowered if the yard is 
expanded the developmental programme will get a high 


priority. Negotiations are in progress in order to get three 
key men from abroad. Government have also decided to con- 
tinue the subsidies at the rate of Rs. 20 lakhs per ship built 
in the yard. | 

*x * * 

Provisional estimates of India’s balance of payments for 
the first half of 1951 indicate a surplus of Rs. 24 crores 
against Rs. 54% crores in the latter half of 1950. The major 
Share of the surplus has been derived from invisible items 
including influx of “hot” money from abroad following 
rumours about the revaluation of the rupee. This being a 
temporary factor, the need for a fresh export drive is 
recognised. 

Major changes in the cloth export programme are fore- 
shadowed in view of the expected shrinkage in domestic con- 
sumption as a result of the drought. A beginning is to be 
made by re-allocating the export quotas since China has not 
yet lifted its quota and Pakistan has failed to take up the 
allotted quantities of medium and coarse goods. Overseas 
inquiry for jute goods has broadened partly because of the 
strength of cotton but the prices of raw jute in India have 
firmed up and Pakistani jute will be costlier following the 
addition of .an export duty. The jute industry’s plan to raise 
production will be further impeded by the downward revision 
of the jute crop estimates. Mills are reserved while making 
fresh sales and the demand for increased working hours is 
being resisted because of the uncertain outlook for the supply 
of raw jute. 2 

With the traditional exports tending to decline the at- 
tention is being diverted to new channels of exports. The 
Government of India is examining a proposal to set up a 
Commodity Committee to boost exports of hill products to 
dollar countries. These include pepper, cardamom, cashew 
nuts, ginger and lemon grass. The opinion favours centralised 
direction for their production and marketing abroad. This 
is considered necessary in view of the competition that is 


likely to emerge from Indonesia in the near future. 
* xt * 


_ The visit of Burma’s Prime Minister to Delhi is being view- 
ed with great interest. It is presumed that the discussions 
will pave the way for a closer collaboration between the two 
countries both in regard to their economic policy as well as 
foreign affairs. A long-term trade agreement has been signed 
this week between the two countries. This secures for India 
300,000 tons of rice in return for gunny bags, groundnut oil, 
iron and steel material and cotton yarn. Speculation is rife 
whether Indians who had a large stake in Burma’s rice pro- 
duction and trade, will be given a fresh opportunity to re- 
enter that field in view of the financial needs of Burma 
especially in respect of its agricultural development 
programme. 

* 

The decision of the International Monetary Fund to give 
freedom to individual member countries in the matter of gold 
sales at a premium has given a mild jitter to the Bombay Bul- 
lion Exchange. The news was not unexpected. In fact, the 
market was prepared for it after pressing down the price of 
gold from Rs. 113 per tola to Rs. 110-5. The actual announce- 
ment reduced the quotation to Rs. 109. 

It is presumed that South Africa and other gold producing 
countries will be cautious in not dumping in the free markets 
fresh stocks but there is a legitimate fear that the increase 
in supply in the East and the Middle East will inevitably 
offer greater facilities for smuggling gold into India. Already 
stocks in the market are substantially in excess of the de- 
mand which has not revived despite the approach of the two 
Hindu festivals traditionally associated with the buying of 
precious metals. It may be noted that the average spot rate 
for gold continuously rose to Rs. 114-14-11 in 1949-50 and 
slipped to Rs. 113-7-4 in the following financial year, though 
the all time peak level of Rs. 120-2 was recorded in 1950-51. 


| 
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JAPAN — THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL POWER OF ASIA 


By Hiroyuki Saito © 


The Japanese peace treaty signed on September 8 in San 
Francisco may usher in a new epoch for Japanese industrial 
and economic reconstruction. It is generally felt that Japan 
has passed the phase of internal rehabilitation and is destined 
to assume again the role of leading industrial power in Asia. 


There are of course still myriads of troubles and problems 
plaguing Japanese economy. And with hostile Russia and Red 
China nearby, no complacency could be allowed even a minute. 
Nevertheless it may not necessarily be useless at this occasion 
to look back on what Japan has done during the past six years. 


A spokesman for SCAP’s Scientific and Economic Section 
said that Japan “has accomplished a state of economic 
rehabilitation unparalleled in modern history.” And that ac- 
complishment was owed largely to the astute reforms and guid- 
ance by the occupation as well as generous aids afforded by the 
United States. 3 

Japan six years ago was a nation beaten and battered 
seemingly beyond repair. ‘The then 72 million people all clad 
in rags and hungry without food roamed in debris aimlessly 
in utter stupor. The Japanese government blandly forecast 
starvation of an estimated 10 million by the end of 1945. 
Overland communications were wrecked and shipping facilities 
were virtually non-existent. Local security was reduced to 
only a little short of sheer anarchy. Bandits stalked and 
plundered in broad daylight in bombed out cities and ruined 
farms. 


Japan today does not appear like a nation defeated in the 
last war. People well dressed and well fed stroll in the Ginza 
Street of Tokyo at ease. All stores are laden high with all 
sorts of consumer goods. All mills and plants are working at 
full steam for a record high target of production. Clothing 
ration was lifted and food ration remains only nominal. You 
can buy any amount of beef or pork any time anywhere and 
you can eat any delicacies with shining rice or snow white bread 
at any restaurant on the street. Trains are leaving and arriv- 
ing with almost precision high punctuality. More and more 
Ocean going vessels are being launched from the nation’s ship- 
yards. Japanese merchant marine is sailing to every nook and 
corner of the world. . 


Industrial activity increased six-fold under the occupation. 
In July 1951 Japan’s index of industrial activity reached a high 
of 155 compared to an average of 100 measured against a base 
period of 1932-36. Monthly coal production increased 500,000 
tons in late 1945 to 3.3 million tons last year. Railroad rolling- 
stock production rose from 175 units per month in 1946 to 456 
units in 1950. Annual chemical fertilizer production increased 
from less than 500,000 tons in 1946 to 3.5 million ons in 1950. 


rubber and 99 percent of phosphorous ores. 


The annual finished steel production increased from less than 
400,000 tons in 1946 to well over 3.7 million tons last year. 


Japan’s total export trade increased from $165 million in 
the year following the opening of her private trade in August 
1947 to $1.5 billion in the year ending July 1951. 


It is, however, illusory to accept these figures at their face 
value as indicators of Japanese economy today. These figures 
were not brought about by Japanese efforts and energy alone. 
To develop trade approximately $2 billion in foodstuffs, medi- 
cines, fertilizers, petroleum products and industrial raw mater- 
ials were made available to Japan from the United States. 
SCAP also made available to Japan more than $500 million in 
credits for raw materials by negotiating loans on behalf of 
occupied Japan from such sources as the Commodities Credit 
Corporation, Occupied Japan Export-Import Revolving Fund 
and others. 


The signing of the peace treaty means that Japan will 
hereafter be on her own, and no longer be dependent on these 
lavish aids from abroad. Japan is a land of poor resources and 
must be dependent on foreign supplies of key commodities. Last 
year Japan had to import 14 percent of food supplies, 32 per- 
cent of soybeans and other grains, 95 percent of sugar, 64 per- 
cent of iron ores, 60 percent of salt, 100 percent of raw cotton, 
100 percent of wool, 43 percent of petroleum, 100 percent of 
These heavy im- 
ports in principle will have to be bought on her own account. 
This means Japan needs very high efficiency of industrial opera- 
tion and export of processed products. 

In fact the high increase of production during the last six 
years failed to elevate people’s living standard at the same 
ratio. According to the statistics compiled by the Tokyo 


_ Metropolitan Government, an average citizen of this capita] of 


Japan spent 68.3 per cent of his total income on food and 3.8 
percent on clothing in May 1946. What he could save for cloth- 
ing was barely enough for mending. The corresponding figures, 
according to the same source, were put at 47.5 percent and 12.8 
percent. The improvement of daily life was that he can now 
afford to buy a new cloth only with accumulation of six months 
to one year’s savings. An average man’s monthly salary is 
around 15,000 yen. 


Japan may be destined to become the leading industrial 


power in Asia. And this will be along democratic principles 


instead of military conquest. But it may take a long time. 
Japan hereafter will be called upon to concentrate first upon 
stabilization of her economy and feeding of her teeming popula- 
tion of 84,000,000 in the small country left to her after the last 
war. 


After the termination of World War 
II, Japan’s iron and steel industry had 
been stagnant on account of the lack 
of raw materials and the superannuation 
of equipment. From 1947, however, the 
industry revived due to government pro- 
tection, as expressed in the price and 
subsidy policies, the industry receivinz 
priority in the country’s economic re- 
habilitation. The most remarkable re- 
vival at that time was experienced by 
electric pig iron and electric furnace 
ingot of comparatively small scale, 


By H. Uno 


using cheap scrap iron. In 1948, with 
a gradual decrease of scrap iron, steel 
manufacturing from ore was promoted. 
The import of iron ore, coking coal and 
heavy oil showed a marked increase and 
the production of steel surpassed the 
1948 production target of 12 million 
tons, although the rehabilitation of the 
industry was still on a lower plane than 
that of general manufacturing. 

At this juncture, the announcement 
of the nine principles of economic re- 
habilitation at the end of 1948 and the 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 


realization of a balanced budget com- 
piled in line with the recommendation 


of Mr. Dodge necessitated a change in 


production policy. The rehabilitation of 
the iron and steel industry, supported as 


it was by foreign aid and large imports 
of coal and iron ore as well as govern- 


ment subsidies, was naturally to be re- 
examined. The character of industry as 
the source of basic material for other 
industries on the one thand, and the 
large home and foreign government aid 
necessitated on the other hand indicated 


Oo em 
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the importance but also the difficulties 
in the pain of the rationalization of 
Japanese industiy and iaiional s-_lt- 
support. 


I. The Iron and Steel Industry and the 
Economic Stabilization Programme 


“Abolition of Subsidies 


A decrease in demand from govern- 
ment and public institutions as a result 
of expenditure curtailment due to the 
balanced budget, the suspension of the 
function of the Reconstruction Finance 
Bank and the increase of taxes affected 
Japanese industry severely. The iron 
and steel industry could not escape from 
this effect. The industry was hit hard 
by the curtailment or abolition of sub- 
sidies. Subsidies to the industry had 
been granted since 1947 in the form of 
raw material and price differential sub- 
sidies. The rehabilitation of the indus- 
trv through subsiding policy. thus, re- 
sulted in large treasury expenditure, a 
delay in the rationalization of the in- 
dvstry itself ard interdenardent i-ds- 
tries and the loss of autenemy and in- 
denend>nece Subh-idics to the industry 
amounted to Y3.873 m‘llion in 19147 and 
Y20,893 million in 1948. 


A curtailment of subsidies was taken 
into consideiat:on in the compilation of 
the balanced budget of 1949. The price 
differential subsidy was curtailed, but 
this curtailment was offset by a prcduc- 
tion increase. Besides, an import sub- 
sidy as a result of the establishment of 
the single exchange rate was appro- 
priated in the budget. This, combined 
with the subsidy to coal for the use of 
special industries, amounted to Y73,987 
million. This amount <ccounted for 10.5 
per cent of the total gowernment ex- 
penditure under general account and 
36.6 per cent of the total price adjust- 
ment expenditure. The rate of subsidy 
to the net consumers’ price of iron and 
steel corresponded to 51.5 per cent in 
the case of pig iron and 48.0 per cent 
in the case of steel. 7 


With the later strengthening in the 
entorcement O¢ the wuuxe ilue, a Sharp 
Cullaliinent OI the low and steel sub- 
giuy was cons.dered neceSsury. Accord- 
iny to SvArcs YieMu:auauMm oL July 
1y49, (1) tne subs.dy vo strel saould be 
totauy apousned August 15, 1949 
and the consumers’ price should be 
raised; (2) tne subsidy to coal used in 
the,iron and steel industry should be 
totaliy aboushed arter Uctober i, 1949; 
(3) the subsidy to pig iron should be 


curta.icd by 5U per cent on and after 


January 5, 1950 and the remaining 50 
per cent should be abolished on April 1 
of the same year. 


The imported raw material subsidy 
should be paid only within a margin 
higher than the U.S. ex-factory price 
and should be abolished at the earliest 
possible date. 


This rapid curtailment of subsidics 
was a vital problem to the industry 
which was on the way to recovery. 
Actual curtailment became a fact later 
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than the above-mentioned dates. The 
first price revision was executed on 
September %, as a result of the total 
abolition of the subsidy to coal for the 
use oi special industries (Aug. 15). 
The second subsidy curtailment was en- 
fo.ced as trom January 1, 1950, based 
on SCAr’s memorandum of October 24, 
1949. A further curtailment was en- 
forced from July 1, 1950, in accordance 
with SCAPb’s memorandum of February 
28. By the latter revision, the pig iron 
subsidy was reduced by 48 ner cent 
and the steel material subsidy was total- 
ly abolished. Allocation and price con- 
trols over steel material and cast iron 
tubes were removed. 


Market Condition 


Immediately after the war, the de- 
mand for ison and steel was’ mostly 
fiom home quarters and centred around 
the requirements of government and 
public ofitices. The quantities requircd 
were comparatively small. With the 
gradual p.ogiess of economic recon- 
struction, however, the quantitative de- 
mand for iron and steel increased and 
the import of raw materials for their 
production had to be enlarged. The 
preater part of these imports were made 
through U.S. aid. This rehabilitation 
policy depending upon foreign aid and 
the subsidy policy underwent a change 
with the enforcement of the nine prin- 
ciples of economic stabilization which 
postulated that the import of commo- 
dities should be carried out with funds 
acquired by exports. In line with this 
principle, importance has been placed 
since 1949 npon the exports of iron and 
steel. Exports of iron and steel pro- 
ducts for 1949 were planned at 630,000 
tons (materials 330,000 and processed 
goods 300,000 tons). At the beginning, 
no production plan for this export was 
made up. From the third quarter of 
1949, however, the allocation of mate- 
rial distinguished between exports and 
home use. Later, a positive export 
priority policy was establ’shed. based on 
the non-official memorandum of General 
Marquat (November 2). Besid2s, a 
barter system was adopted in foreien 
trade. Thus. iron and steel gradually 
figured as an important item among ex- 
port goods. 


Exports of Iron and Stee] 
| (in 1,000 tons) 


Semi-manu- 
factnred 
Primary Secondary goods & 
products products others Total 


1932-26 
1947 43 199 — — 1°9 
1948 ) 24,244 3,378 237.679 265,°01 
, 1949 ( ” ) 226,480 53,639 115.615 395,734 

19-9 (Apr.- 

Dec.) 341,747 90,137 158.288 690,122 
1949 

Jan.-Mar. 11.772 1,795 109.918 129.415 

Apr.-June 32,990 3,295 29.227 65,562 

Tolv-Cent, 46,663 11,728 2,629 61,0°0 

Ocnt.-Dec. 92,420 17,085 23.996 135,501 
19F0 

Jan.-Mar. 54.406 21,530 59.653 135,589 

Apr.-June 50,116 29,948 41.755 121,219 

Iniy-Sent. 14,024 25,226 64,119 193,839 

Oct.-Dec. 187,597 34,803 52.364 274,764 
1951 

Jan.-Feb. 85,666 19,209 7,620 104,875 


million 


Export contracts for iron and steel 
were comparatively brisk until Septem- 
ber 1949 when the revaluation of sterling 
brought about a sharp decline. Com- 
petition from the revived sieel and 
machinery industries of western coun- 
tries in South-East Asia, Australia and 
South America pressed heavily upon the 
Japanese export trade. In spite of the 
removal of the floor price system after 
November, the export of galvanized 
sheets did not impiove. This tendency 
did not change in 1950, as interna-ional 
competition was further strengthened. 
kxpoit prices cf iron and_ steel con- 
tinued to decline until June, despite an 
advance in domestic prices after the 
price revision in January. When the 
export price of iron and steel in June, 
the lowest level, is compared with the 
correspond:ng period of the pravious 
year, har steel declined from $116 to 
$51, steel plate from $125 to $37 and 
walvanized sheets from $224 to $187. 
These prices were, however, still hirhar 
than those of Belgium of $52 for steel 
bar, $50 for steel plate and $184 for 
galvanized sheets.’ 


Reflecting these conditions, Japanese 
products in the Philippines, Australia 
and South-East Asia were gradually 
replaced by manufactures of western 
countries, particularly Germany and 
Belgium. Japanese exports of iron and 
steel were hardly maintained by war 
material shipped to Formosa, and some 
exports to Argentine. With this change 
of destinations, there was also a change 
in variety. Although galvanized sh:2ets 
still remained at the top, a sharp de- 
celine was seen in the export of bar steel. 
Among exports to Formosa and China, 
barbed wire and other steel materials 
used for military purposes increased. 
Exports to Argentine were mostly of 
semi-manufactures. The export of iron. 


‘and steel products was generally in- 


active with higher prices on account of 
subs:dy curtailment, in contrast to the 
international price decline. 


_The home demand of iron and steel 
did not increase as exnected after the 
enforcement of the balanced budget of 
1949, Excepting abnormal deliveries 
before the price revision of December 
1949 and June 1950, the ovroduction 


- volume was larger than sales, stocks 


showing a continuous advance. Sales to 
land transportation, electric power, 
rolling-stock and coal mining industries 
declined, whilst those to shipbuilding 
which is supported by laree government 
subsidies, and other branches. which 
formerly suffered from consumption ccn- 
trol and whose total demand is not 
large, showed an exnansion. As a con- 
Sequence, the demand for steel bar, 
tubes and hoons decreased. and that for 
plates and sheets increased. Credit 
sales showed a fourfold increase com- 
pared with the period from January 
1949 to Tune 1950. reflecting the mone- 
tary stringency. In ord>r to maintain 
production, leans from harks for the 
financing of stocks and for working 
funds augmented. reachine Y34,866 
in June 1950, an increase of — 


| 
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Delivery of Ordinary Rolled Steel 
(in metric tons) | 


Government & public use .......... a 
Other metal mining & refining .... 99,932 
Petroleum, gas, & cokes .......... 106,080 
$30,424 


1947 1948 1949 1950 
4,791 9,988 5,510 15,292 
0.9 1.0 0.3 0.5 
36,368 95,341 157,648 204,087 
7.0 9.9 6.6 
5,662 12,206 7,100 118,301 
) | 1.3 0.4 3.8 
8,916 22,013 22,818 
1.7 2.3 1:2 0.7 
7,435 13,241 3,415 2,780 
1.4 1.4 0.2 u.l 
6,203 23,383 174,738 246,412 
1.2 2.4 8.8 8.0 
55,685 89,603 99,256 56,824 

10.7 9.3 _ 6.0 1. 
74,964 124,782 207 ,656 214,245 
14.5 13.0 10.4 6.9 
7,987 14,149 25,198 28,897 
1.5 1.3 0.9 
1,507 1,884 16,068 48,218 
0.3 0.2 0.8 1.6 
29,385 87,917 148,202 804,728 

§.7 9.1 7.4 

20,913 57,068 85,070 329,528 
4.0 A 9.3 10.7 
15,162 16,539 29,896 46,647 

2.9 1.5 
241,885 393,229 907,648 1,454,924 
46.8 40.9 5. 47.0 
516,857 961,443 1,920,839 3,093.653 


Note: Italic figures indicate percentage to total. 


$12,810 million over the corresponding 


period of the previous year. Reflecting 
this unfavourable market condition, 
market prices continued to decline, 


quotations for some items falling below 
half the price of the previous peak. 
After the price revision in January 1950, 
some steel materials declined below the 
official price. This decline due to poor 
demand in both the foreign and home 
markets, combined with the subsidy 
curtailment, makes the rationalization 


of the iron and steel industry through 


cost reduction inevitable. 


Problems Surrounding the 
Rationalization of the Iron 
and Steel Industry. 


Under the economic stabilization pro- 
gramme, the rationalization of enter- 
prises was postulated for every branch 
of industries. In the iron and steel 
industry as an industry supported with 
foreign aid and government subsidies, 
and as important basic industries to- 
gether with coal mining, rationalization 
was watched with keen interest, as the 
success of such rationalization will have 
a great influence upon interdependent 
industries and will ultimately decide the 
country’s future industrial structure. 
Since the establishment of the Indus- 
trial Rationalization Council, delib>ra- 
tions on the rationalization of these two 
basic industries have heen continued, 
and at a cab‘net meeting held on 
August 18, 1950, the principles cover- 
ing a wide range of measures for the 
rationalization of the iron and steel and 
coal industries were decided. 

The modernization of equipment is, 
of course, necessary, but the present 
demand situation hardly calls for in- 
creased equipment capacity, emphasis 
being stressed on the repair of equip- 
ment. Auxiliary equipment, such as 
harbors, transportation, heat control, 
measuring and testing facilities are in- 
ferior to the main equipment, and ham- 
per the full play of the latter. There- 
fore, the improvement of auxiliary 


spite the importance of raising long- 
term funds, the actual amount raised 
during the first half of 1950 was about 
Y2,000 million (estimate of the Ministry 
of International ‘l'rade and Industry), 
an amount far below the planned figure. 


The low efficiency of vroduction equip- 
ment are clearly indicated in the small 
capacity of furnaces, and the superan- 
nuation of equipment. If rolling mills 


of over 10,000 tons of annual produc- — 


tion capacity are taken as an example, 
those not exceeding 10 years account 
for only 25 per cent of the total capacity 
and 50 per cent are already over 15 
years old, 10 per cent of which were 
built more than 25 years ago. Out of 
37 blast furnaces (12 actually operat- 
ing), those having a capacity of more 
than 500 tons number only 14 (of which 
only 8 are actually operating). The 
capacity of open-hearth equipment is 
mostly of 30 to 40 tons in case of 
separate hearth and 60 tons in case of 
through processing plants. Among 


electric furnaces, a capacity of 15 tons 


is the maximum. 


Stocks and Sales of Ordinary Rolled Steel 


| Stocks 

Production Makers Who-esalers 
7 1,000 t. 1,000 t. 1.90% t, 
1949 Jan. 111,849 122,138 26,012 
Mar. 143,642 122.158 31,951 
July 155,173 166,632 57,156 
Sept. ' 178,326 116,229 53,531 
ec. 236,005 103,874 57,886 
1950 Mar. f 258,895 176,572 78,386 
May 247,840 175,185 113,452 
_ Sept. 270,780 220,386 142,592 
Dec. 351,954 245,328 130,636 
1951 Mar. 362,342 260,574 112,875 


equipment was particularly stressed as 
a pre-requisite of the modernization of 
the main equipment. If the progress of 
equipment improvement may he judged 
from the amount of funds invested, the 
iron and steel industry until the end of 
1948 ranked far below coal, electric 
power and fertilizer, (total outside in- 
vestment Y2,100 million). In 1949, on 
account of the difficulty of obtaining 
long-term banking loans, (loans from 
city banks $1,700 million), the repay- 
ment of old debts, the delay in the 
release of Counterpart. Fund (Y1,400 
million) and the slight capital accumu- 
lation, the actual amount invested was 
lower than the planned ficure. There- 
fore, in 1950, emphasis was placed in 
raising funds by means of the Counter- 
part Fund, the increase of capitaliza- 
tion and the raising of the debenture 
issue limit by assets revaluation. The 
rationalization plan centered on the re- 
novation of rolling mills and the im- 
provement of auxiliary equipment (total 
amount of funds required bv 27 leading 
companies Y16,149 million). The re- 
lease of the Counterpart Fund. however, 
was only Y405 million (of which Y85 
million was released from April through 
September and Y320 million in October 
through December). ‘The increase of 
capitalization, the issue of debentures 
and loans from banks did not progress 
favourably (net capital increase Apri- 
June Y102 millicn, new 


December Y3,236 million). Thus, de- 


loans July- | 


Accounts 

Total Sales Income receivable 
1,000 t. Million yen Million yen Million yen 
148,150 1,008 1,118 1,290 
154,109 2,265 1,865 2,765 
223,788 2.719 2,714 4,0°0 
169,760 2,280 2,422 4,455 
161,760 4,399 4,750 4,127 
254,958 4,917 4,764 5,661 
288,637 5,894 5,221 7,257 
362,978 6,045 6,172 §,224 
375,964 9,284 10,121 8,230 
373,449 11,860 11,527 9,034 


In order to normalize depreciation, 
9 leading companies have carried out a 
revaluation of assets, which was very 
low compared with the legal limit, on 
account of the uncertain  prospecis. 
Companies which revaluated at more 
than 6 fold of the book value numbered 
8, namely, Yawata, Fuji, Japan Steel 
Tube, Kawasaki, New-Fuso. Nichia, 
Tokyo Steel and Tokuyama Steel Plate. 


Revaluation was far below the price of 


reacquisition of fixed assets, showing 
that normal depreciation is as yet far 
distant. 


As. may be seen from the unfavour- 
able showing of investment funds, real 
rationalization and modernization of 
production equipment is lagging be- 


hind. But comnanies have’ made great 


efforts toward rationalization, adopting 
methods allowed by moderate amount*of 
fuuds on hand. By raising the opera- 
tion ratio, regularizing employment, 
adopting efficiency wages, and extending 
working hours, man-hour production has 
been very much improved recovering to 
88 per cent for pig iron compared with 
1942 and to 61 per cent for ordinary 
rolled steel compared with the level in 
1941. Labour expenses per ton were 
also improved, those for steel materials 


Jeclining to 42 per cent of the figure for 


February 1948. The rate of operation 
cost in total production cost became 22 
per cent (29.7 per cent in 1934 and 
28.6 per cent in 1948). The unit con- 
sumption of raw materials has been 


Pig Steel Steel 
iron ingot material 
25.0 26.8 23.5 
32.0 39.3 25.8 
38.5 24.4 31.9 
37.1 42.9 29.4 
42.0 53.3 38.2 
Labour Productivity in Iron and Steel Industry 
Pig Steel Steel 
iron ingot material 
ton ton ton 
e's 13.5 13.1 3.9 
Apr.-June 13.3 12.1 3.7 
July-Sept. 14.2 13.6 4.1 
Oct .-Dec. 15.7 17.6 
19.2 20.7 6.2 
Jan.-Mar. .. 16.5 18.6 5.6 
Apr.-June .. 19.3 21.0 5.9 
July-Sept. 18.8 20.6 
Oct.-Dec. .. 20.8 22.8 7.3 


With the progress of rationalization 
and the cost reduction through the ad- 
vance of the operation ratio, smaller 
enterprises which are technically and 
financially at a disadvantage were placed 
in an unfavourable position, and produc- 
tion was concentrated on larger enter- 
prises. Six big producers, especially 
Yawata, Fuji and Japan Steel Tube are 
showing a steady increase in relative 


importance in the total production of 


ordinary rolled steel. This indicates 


the strong position of producers enjoy- 


ing the through process over simple 
steel manufacturers depending on scrap 
iron. 


Production Situation 


Despite the unfavourable conditions 


consequent upon the disinflation policy, 


the production of iron and steel showed 
an upward tendency, with a much 
higher ratio of production increase than 
the average of manufacturing indus- 
tries. The increased production was 
brought about by the gradual execution 
of the curtailment and abolition of sub- 
sidies, rationalization through the in- 
crease of the operation ratio, the 


tric power, and the better utilization of 

production equipment. The production 

increase, however, varied according to 
the production process and category of 

products. 

The essential points to be noted are 
as follows: 

(1) In consequence of the importance 
placed on the through process from 
pig iron to steel, the ratio of pig 
iron to steel rose in 1949, but in 
1950 the ratio again declined on ac- 
count of a production increase in 
steel materials in anticipation of 
the abolition of subsidies. This 
situation is closely related to the 
prices of pig iron and scrap iron, 
-for as long as scrap iron can be 
obtained cheaply, adoption of the 
through process is not remunerative 
in this country. 

(2) According to production by furnace, 

the revival in pig iron and steel 
ingots brought about a continued 
decline of electric furnace producis. 
The ratio of blast furnace pig iron 
and open-hearth steel is still far 
below the pre-war level. 


In the production of steel miate- 
rials, an advance of ordinary rolled 
steel and a decline in special st2el, 
cast steel and forged’ steel is 
evident. 


Production of ordinary rolled steel 
by category was in the order of 
plate, sheets, wire rod, bar steel 
and shapes. Reflecting the change 
in demand, steel tubes, bar steel and 
wire rod declined and shapes, plate 


(3) 


(4) 


and sheets, and tin plate advanced. ~ 


II. The Iron and Steel Industry after 
the Korean War. 
Supply and Demand Conditions. 


As a result of the third curtailment 
of subsidies, prices of pig iron and steel 
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gradually improved and is approaching _ Production of Iron and Steel. 
the pre-war level. This rationalization ~ (1,000 tons) 2 
which did not require a large outlay of | Pig iron — re Gutinnry Special 
funds was brought to a limit at the otee! 
beginning of 1950, and the real ration- 208,422 12,058 557,188 359,405 66,849 
still be realized. As a result of the ee 1,548,385 53,511 3,111,412 1,967,930 78.687 
improvement already achieved, the total 2,232,911 65,931 4,838,522 3,197,322 80.720 
material cost and financial burden, and 214,910 5,752 496,660 348,370 9,918 
leading companies have been able to 
realize a profit in the second half of Apr. 
1949, which was further increased in 3 
the first half of 1950. | — — 
Overation Rates smooth supply of raw material and elec- materials showed a drastic advance. 


Taking advantage of this, the control on 
steel materials was removed and trans- 
actions left to free competition.. As the 
rationalization of the industry could 
only be carried out with a limited 
amount of funds, and cost reduction 
through the real rationalization was not 
realized as yet, the industry was much 
affected by the price decline and the 
inactive demand. With the outbreak of 
the Korean war, this gloomy aspect 
underwent a complete change. The 
special demand for iron and steel mate- 
rials as well as manufactured goods 
showed a sharp increase until October, 
1950. Although the tempo somewhat 
slackened later, the special demand con- 
tinued. The export of iron and steel also 
showed a sudden increase after June. 
The world-wide armament’ expansion 
caused an advance in international prices 
and home prices rose in sympathy. 
Prices of steel materials, which had been 
around 94 per cent of the previous pro- 
ducers’ price at the time of decontrol, 
in October had reached and in Novem- 
ber exceeded the former official prices. 


On account of the special demand as 
well as the increase in exports, supplies 
in the home market became scarce. 


This shortage was particularly pro- 
nounced in thin plate, tin plate, silicon 
steel plate, high-grade finished plate, 
galvanized sheets, medium and large 
shaped steel. In order to cope with 
the situation, Demand-Supply Coordina- 
tion Council was instituted on October 
20 through the mediation of the au- 
thorities concerned. With the begin- 
ning of 1951, misgivings about the im- 
port of raw materials, the shortage of 
products and the advance in prices, com- 
bined with the U.S. declaration of an 
emergency situation, gave rise to the 
problem of recontrol. 


Particularly marked among exports 
was the increase of such strategic mate- 


Steel bar (19mm) 


% 

24,000 94.0 

26,000 101.8 

27,000 105.7 
30,000 117.56 
Apr. ye 47.600 168.4 


Price Movement of Ordinary Rolled Steel 
(in yen per ton) 


Wise tod Plate (12x25) Sheet (1.6x 3x6) Tin plate 
0 % % 

30,000 = 104.3 25,000 91.7 26.000 96.3 32.000 95.4 

30,000 104.3 26.000 95.4 27.000 100.0 33,000 98.4 $ 
30.000 104.3 27.000 99.0 27,000 100.0 33.000 98.4 94,300 99.0 
30.000 104.3 29,000 106.4 28,500 105.6 36,000 107.3 102,430 1075 
30,000 104.3 29,000 106.4 28,500 105.6 36.000 107.3 102.430 107.5 
32,500 113.0 31,000 113.7 30.500 113.0 38.000 113.3 112,110 117.7 
34,500 120.0 33.000 121.1 32,500 120.4 44,000 181.2 119.970 125 
36.500 126.9 36.000 132.1 35,000 129.6 48,000 143.1 129.680 136.0 
49,000 170.4 52,000 190.8 46,000 170.4 65,000 193.8 163,960 172.1 
49,000 170.4 52,000 190.8 46000 170.4 65.000 193.8 


163.960 


‘ 
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October 18 


rials as wire rods, thick steel plate to 


Communist China, amounting to about 


' 20,000 tons monthly. Since the begin- 
ning of November, however, when China 
entered the Korean war, the greater 
part of iron and steel products were 
placed under export control, and after 
December 6, exports to China, North 
Korea, Hongkong, Manchuria and 
Macao were suspended. AS a conse- 
quence, shipments of iron and steel 
products contracted aftes October, 
amounting to about. $2 million, were 
suspended, which temporarily caused a 
slackening of market quotations. How- 
ever, world-wide shortage of iron and 
steel products opened the way to fur- 
ther export, although under less favour- 
able conditions than the export to 
China. 


In order to gradually reduce subsidies 
on pig iron, and taking advantage of the 
searcity of iron and steel, a price revi- 
sion for pig iron carried out on October 
28 when the subsidy was curtailed by 37 
per cent. The price was further re- 
vised on February 22 with the rise in 
prices of iron ore and scrap iron. At 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1951, the 
subsidy on pig iron was abolished, and 
the price control (Apr. 1) and distribu- 
tion control (April 9) on this commo- 
dity removed, thus allowing free com- 
petition. 2 


Thus, market conditions took a sud- 
den turn with the Korean war as a 
transition stage, and the large stock 
accumulation in the first half of the year 
was replaced by scarcity in the second 
half of the year. Reflecting this situa- 
tion, the production target for 1951 
fixed by the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry envisaged an output 
of blast-furnace pig iron of 3.2 million 
tons and that of ordinary rolled steel of 
4 million tons (the Economic  Self- 
Support Investigation Council estimate 
is 3,120,000 tons and 3,600,000 tons 
respectively), a sharp increase in pro- 
duction. The most important problem 
appears to be the acquisition of raw 
materials, the improvement of manufa:- 
turing equipment and the reorganization 
of the industry. 


Raw Material Situation 


On account of scanty resources of iron 
ore and heavy coking coal, the Japanese 
iron and steel industry before the last 
world war depended largely upon the 
import of cheap scrap iron (annual aver- 
age of 1.8 million tons imported mainly 
from U.S.A. during the period 1935- 
1940). After the war. with no particular 
imports, the industry depended solely 
upon stocks and reclaimed materials. 
The rate of scrap mixing was as high 
as 70 to 78 per cent in the case of 
through process open hearth and 55 to 
60 per cent in the case of separate open 
hearth. The price of scrap iron was one 
third of that of pig iron which reduced 
the production cost of steel to that ex- 
tent. With the exhaustion of scrap iron 
stocks, a change was necessary in the 
steel manufacturing process, leading to 


the-.promotion of. steel 
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manufacturing 
from ore and reorganization of the in- 
dustry. Particularly after the Korean 
war, the increased demand for. scrap 
iron, the lack of balance between the 
official prices of pig iron and scrap iron 


brought about a marked stringency in 


the supply of scrap iron, and market 


quotations showed a sharp advance. In 


order to cope with this situation, the 


Official price of scrap iron was revised 


several times, on August 30, 1950, 
(Y4,500 per ton), December 9 (Y6,380) 
and February 9, 1951 (Y12,000), and 
price control was suspended on April 1, 
1951. An active movement was_ seen 
for the import promotion of scrap iron 
and the collection of domestic scrap. A 
petition for the import of scrap iron 
from South-East Asiatic regions was 


filed with the government in January 


1950, and priority in the allocation o1 
foreign currency for the importation of 
scrap iron was demanded in June. After 
the Korean war, a South-iast. Asia 


: Scrap Iron Survey Mission was sent out 


in January and February, i5i. The 
actual import, however, amounted only 
to 6,000 tons during 1950. For the pro- 
motion of the collection of domestic 
scrap iron, a Scrap Iron Commission was 
organized in September 1950, and peti- 


tions for scrapping State-owned mater- 


ials, a change in contract formula and 
the establishment of State subsidies for 
the maintenance and eventual abolition 
of official prices were filed with the 
government. The government on Febvr- 
uary 10, 1951 completed an investiga- 
tion on domestic stocks of scrap iron 
which were estimated at 2,450,000 tons, 
whilst the demand in 1951 was esti- 
mated at 5,330,000 tons, securing of 
which was a vital problem for the iron 
and steel industry. 


Imports of Raw Materials 
(in 1,000 tons) 
Manganese Pig 


Iron ore Coal ore iron 
1932-36 | 
(fiscal) 2,464,440 167,100 726,708 
1948 ( ” ), 788,982 1,234,377 53,795 44,005 
1949 ( ” )1,536,713 1,306.264 33.911 97.099 
Apr.-Deo. 1,192,064 657,750 46,583 
1949 
Apr.-June 502,231 522,581 8.097 20,001 
July-Sept. 412,558 535,296 16,126 61,728 
Oct.-Dec. 357,685 157,157 7,414 15,370 
1950 
Jan.-Mar. 264,239 91,230 338,911 
Apr.-June 358,710 42,734 19,918 
July-Sept. 446,964 328,547 3.269 
Oct.-Dec. 386,390 286,469 23,396 -— 
1951 
Jan.-Mar. 348,763 329,662 17,284 18,338 
As regards the supply of iron ore 


and coal, importation had been suspend- 
ed in 1946 and 1947. In 1948, however, 
when importation was again permitted, 
arrivals were comparatively favourable. 
In 1949, imports of iron ore and coal 
reached 1,540,000 tons and _ 1,130,000 
tons respectively. These imports, al- 
though far below the pre-war level, 
contributed much to the production in- 
crease of iron and steel. As imports 
were transported from distant sources 
by foreign vessels, the cost of freight 


was very high. For instance, the gov-. 


ber and an 


ernment contract price of iron ore as 
of September 1949 was $13 per ton from 
India, $10 from the Philippines, Kailan 
coal from China was $11.84 and U.S. 
coal $23.11. In order to promote the 
production of iron and steel at a rea- 
sonable price, the government supplied 
manufacturers with materials at a 
moderate price (iron ore at Y2,695 per 
ton in April 1950 and coal Y5,900 per 
ton in January 1950), the differential 
being compensated with subsidies. 


The high cost of imported raw mater- 
ials was a vital problem for the iron 
and steel industry. From the beginning 
of 1950, however, import conditions im- 
proved (the import of iron ore was 
transierred to private trade from 
January 1), arrivals of Kailan and Man- 
churian coal increased and international 
prices of these commodities declined. 
With the favourable turn of import con- 
ditions, subsidies were abolished on pig 
iron in April 1950 and on iron ore in 
July 1950. The outbreak of the Korean 
war in June 1950 brought about a com- 


plete change and the import. of raw 
materials became difficult. The com- 
petition for raw materials throughout 


the world and the price advance in iron 
ore contracts, difficulties in acquiring 
shipping space and the consequent sharp 
rise in the freight brought about a 
serious aggravation of import  condi- 
tions. A comparison of the contract 
price of iron ore in July 1950 with that 
in December 1950 shows that CIF price 
of Indian ore advanced from $9.60 (FOB 
$5.20) to $17 (FOB $7.00) and that of 
Philippine ore from $9.45 (FOB $6.15) 
to $12.00 (FOB $6.18). The  govern- 
ment spared no efforts for the develop- 
ment of home resources (raising, for in- 
stance, the official price of iron ore from 
Y1,298 to $1,800 on December 16) and 
at the same time took measures for the 
promotion of imports. An _ automatic 
approval system introduced in 
August, a long-term contract budget 
system was put in operation in Septem- 
emergency import pro- 
gramme was established. 


As a consequence, the import of iron 
ore and coal during the period from 
July through December 1950 showed 
a considerable increase. By country of 
origin, arrivals of iron ore from the 
Philippines ranked first, followed by 
Malaya, China and India. As regards 
the import of coal, China was at the 
top of the list, India and Manchuria 
coming the next in order. In both 
cases, an increase in the importance 
of Communist China could be seen. After 
the export of steel products to Com- 
munist China was suspended on Decem- 
ber 6, the import of coal and iron ore 
from that source became almost im- 
possible. The acquisition of raw ma- 
terials became a more important pro- 


blem due to the necessity of stock piles 


under the international situation. Coun- 
termeasures for assuring the supply of 
raw materials consisted in the expansion 
of import funds, the extension of the 


‘automatic approval system to private 


imports, the execution of long-term con- 


| 

| 


greater part of these funds 
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tracts to, facilitate the exploitation of 
overseas iron mines, assistance in the 
form of equipment and technique for 
the development of mines in East Asiatic 
areas, the promotion of import from 
U.S.A., the chartering of foreign ves- 
sels, particularly U.S. Liberty Boats, 
the amplification of Japanese shipping 
and measures for facilitating import 
financing. Some of these measures are 


‘already in operation, but stocks of raw 


materials at the end of December 1950 
were very small. There are various un- 
favourable factors such as the suspen- 
sion of the automatic apvroval system 
due to a shortage of shipping space and 
foreign currency funds which hinder the 
realization of the import vrogramme of 
3.8 million tons of iron ore and 2,050,000 
tons of coal, during 1951. As regards 
subsidiary materials, such as manganese 
ore (reauired imports 20.000 tons), 
magnesium or magnesia clinker (8-40,000 


tons), fluorite (20,000 tons) and heavy. 


oil, and assurance of their sunply can 
only be hoped for. 


Equipment Programme and the Problem 
of Funds. 


Although the necessity of rationaliza- 
tion is somewhat less urgent on account 
of the price advance engendered by the 
Korean war, rationalization is necessary 
to meet international competition. Men- 
tion has already been made of the gov- 
ernment decision as regards the iron 
and coal rationalization plan and the 
announcement of an equipment renova- 
tion and modernization programme. In 
accordance with this government an- 
nouncement, iron and steel companies 
have made public their respective pro- 
jects. According to a survey of the 
lron and Steel Bureau, the Ministrv of 
International Trade and Industry, the 
amount of the equipment rationalization 
funds required by the 27 main companies 
during the coming three years is esti- 
mated at Y90.8 billion (iron branch 19 
per cent, steel branch 15 per cent, roll- 
ing mill branch 46 per cent and others 


20 per cent), for the expansion of equip- 


ment capacity to 4.7 million tons per 
blast furnace pig iron and 6.2 million 
tons of ordinary rolled_ steel. The 
(Y55.8 
billion) would be State fund including 
the Counterpart Fund. Importance was 
placed on rolling mills, where equip- 
ment is particularly superannuated, and 
another branches falling far behind in 
equipment modernization. Rationaliza- 
tion consists of repairs and partial! im- 
provement. 


Three companies of vertical structure, 
however, from a consideration of balance 
of pig iron manufacturing, steel manu- 
facturing and the rolling mill branch, 
placed importance on the improvement 
of already installed equipment rather 
than on renovation and new installations 
aiming at a larger production of or- 
dinary rolled steel. Anticipating a 
scarcity of scrap iron, as well as a price 
advance and an increase in self - con- 
sumption, and the decontrol of pig iron, 
the Kawasaki Steel Manufacturing Co. 
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projects the installation of a through 
process plant. Kobe Steel and New 
Fuso consider a vertical structure for 
their works. Amagasaki Steel and 
Nakayama Steel consider reopening of 
suspended blast furnaces. Competition 
between vertical and horizontal process 
manufacturers is manifested in the 
problem of decontrol and recontrol. The 
realization of these projects generally 
depends upon the Counterpart Fund, the 
release of which has become more or 
less doubtful, and the modernization 
project will have to be reinvestigated. 


With the peace conference, and the 
promising aspect of U.S.-Japan economic 
cooperation, the prospects of the Jap- 
anese iron and steel industry have be- 
come comparatively bright. A supply 
of raw materials from the U.S. mater- 
ial mobilization programme may be 
expected. A new development appears 
to be in store for the Japanese iron 
and steel _ industry. Actually, the 
Yawata Stee’ and Fuji Steel Co. are im- 
porting rolling mill equipment and en- 
gineering technique and a contract with 
Armco Steel Corporation in regard to 
the téchnical cooperation has been con- 
cluded. For this purpose, however, the 
smooth supply of raw materials, the 
improvement of equipment and the ac- 
quisition of funds are problems previ- 
ously to be solved. 


JAPANESE TEXTILE 
PRODUCTION 


(Units: Yarn 1,000 Ibs. Cloth 1,000 sa. yds.) 


Pure cotton yarn ......... 
Cotton waste yarn ....... 
Cotton mixed yarn ....... 


Cotton cloth 


Independent weavers .... 
Spinner weavers .7....... 
Other weavers .......... 


Number of spindles 
Installed 
Operable 

( Month-end 
Operating 
( Average 

Number of looms 

Installed 


Independent weavers .... 
Spinner weavers ....... 


Tota! 
Operable 


Independent weavers .... 
Spinner weavers ....... 


Total 
Operating 


- Independent weavers .... 
Spinner weavers ....... 


Total 


Filament rayon yarn ..... 3 
Rayon staple .......... aca 
Spun rayon yarn ......... 
Spun rayon cloth ......... 
Filament rayon cloth ..... 
Filament silk cloth ....... 
Silk mixed cloth ......... 


May 


56,839 
2,246 
173 


105,886 
80,659 
990 


4,883,629 
4,814,385 
4,563,744 


4,559,995 


206,081 
59,699 
265,780 


204,396 
59,300 
263,696 


155,203 
55,630 
210,833 


11,268" 


21,222 
12,553 
25,179 
39,161 

8,087 


681 


2,074 


June 


64,629 
2,526 
107 


116,208 
87,547 
1,537 


5,060,529 
4,976,645 
4,716,041 


5,101,293 


212,163 
59,666 
271,829 


210,140 
59,594 
269,534 


157,787 
56,204 
213,941 


an™ 


3 help you make the most of every working day. And 
Hl they link 60 of the major business and industrial 
| centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
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“The Businessm 


a? 


| _ The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 
x That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 


AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA. 


Book thru any 


3s Use the one-airline all the way. 


or Shipping Line 


Travel Agent, Airline 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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THE SUNGEI DURI RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the Company will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
101/2 Edinburgh House, Queen’s 
Road Central, Hong Kong, on 
Friday, 9th. November 1951 im- 
mediately after the conclusion of 
the Ordinary General Meeting of 
the Company, when the following 
Special Resolution will be sub- 
mitted :— 

That each of the existing £1 
shares of the Company be 
divided into ten shares of two 
Shillings each and that the 
existing Capital of the Com- 
pany be £40,000 divided into 
400,000 “‘shares of two shillings 
each.”’ 


By Order of the hoare of Directors 
A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD., 
Secretaries & General Managers. 

Hong Kong, 11th. October, 1951. 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH SOUTHERN, 
SOUTHEASTERN AND EASTERN ASIA FOR 
THE YEARS OF 1949 AND 1950 


United States Export and Import Trade with 
Southern, Southeastern and Eastern Asia 


(Thousands of U.S. dollars) 


Annual . Annual 
Country 1949 1950 Country 1949 1950 
Exports | Imports 

Percent of total U.S. Percent of total U.S. 

Southern and Southeastern area: Southern and Southeastern area: 

(Thailand) 31,571 26,462 Siam (Thailand) ..... 48,008 75,352 
French Indochina & | French Indochina & ; 

18,232 9,388 Pranch . india ........ 1,133 11,211 
British Malaya .......... 37.627 20,557 British Malaya ......i... 195,550 308,657 
Republic of the Philippines 439,195 240,273 Republic of the Philippines 204,738 234,801 
Portuguese Asia ........ 866 1,002 * Portuguese Asia& ......... 510 614 
Southern & Southeastern 7 Southern & Southeastern 

Eastern area: Eastern area: 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH CEYLON IN 1949 AND 1950 
By Commodity Groups And Principal Commodities 
(Value in thousand dollars). 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


THE SUNGEI DURI RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


(Ineorporated under the Companies 
Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


- Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-seventh Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Registered Office of 
the Company, 101/2 Edinburgh 
House, Queen’s Road Central Hong 
Kong, on Friday 9th. November 
1951 at 12.145 p.m., to adopt the 
Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 30th. June, 1951, to declare 
a dividend, to elect a Director, to 
elect Auditors and to transact any 
other ordinary business. 

The Transfer Books and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from ist. to 9th. November, 
1951, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 
A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 


Secretaries & General Managers. 
Hong Kong, 11th. October, 1951. 


nnual 
Commodity Unit of Quantity Value 3 
‘ quantity 1949 1950 1949 1950 
Exports, incl. reexports, total .......... 18,671 1) 6,855 
Exports, U.S. merchandise, total (2 .... — — — 18,622 1) 6,830 

Malted milk compounds and mixtures .... 1600 Ib. 2,456 2,344 1,438 862 
1000 lb. 1,843 1,106 200 102 
Vegetable products, inedible .................. —_ — — 794 1) 973 

Tobacco, unmaenufactured 1000 Ib. 620 935 487 744 
Textile fibers and manufactures .............. _— — —- 6,436 15 
Metals & manufactures, except machinery & 
| Iron and steel-mil] products ................ nee on oe ‘960 443 
@ steel advanced mfrs. ................ — 184 193 
Tractors, parts, & accessories (3 ............ — — oo 580 365 
Automobiles, parts & accessories (4 ........ — _— — 562 154 
- Passenger & cargo transports, used & surplus Number 2 — 520 — | 
Chemicals & related products ................ — — 
All other exports of U.S. merchandise ........ — — — 414 1) 243 
Imports for consumption, total (5 ...... 34,784 65,855 
Vegetable food products, & beverages ........ — _— —- 17,064 22,212 
Coconut meat, shredded, desiccated. or simi- 
larly prepared 1000 Ib. 414 302 3 56 

Cinnamon & chips, unground ............ 1000 Ib. 929 685 194 170 

Pepper, black, wnground ,...............- 1000 Ib. 214 257 192 275 

Crude rubber other than latex or ames .. 1000 lb. 93,056 141,722 15,653 41,376 

Pawpaw juice or papain, dried (crude) ...... 1000 Ib. 103 127 161 195 

1000 Ib. 293 393 199 375 
Textile fibers & manufactures — 95 296 

Precious & semiprecious stones and imitations 

Articles the growth, produce or manufacture : 

1) For security reasons data cxclude ‘“‘special category’’ exports beginning July 1950. 

2) Commodity data are exports of U.S. merchandise. ; 
3) Tractors of 95 and over drawbar horsepower were included in this subgroup through April 

1949 and excluded from it thereafter. 

4) Motor trucks and busses manufactured to military specifications were included in this sub- 
group through June 1949 and excluded from it thereafter. 


5) Commodity data are imports for consumption. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
| REPORT 
For September 1951 


Factory Registrations—The number of 
applications for registration of factories 
and workshops received in September 
1951 was 39 (11 in Hongkong, 28 in Kow- 
loon & New Territories-; 20 registra- 
tion certificates were cancelled (7 HK & 
13 K. & N.T.); 7 applications were re- 
fused (2 & 5), of which 4 were in respect 


to premises for which no formal appli- © 


cation for registration. was made; and 25 
registration certificates were issued (6 & 
19). 

The following is a list of factories and 
workshops registered during September, 
giving the number of employees: 


OF 240 18 258 
1 Weaving (Cotton) ...... 180 70 250 
wees 25 35 60 
1 Garments & Shirts ...... 20 3 23 
17 561 284 1795 


Three factories changed their names in 
September, Registered factories clos- 
ing down in September numbered 16, 
ie, 2 Printing, 2 Metal, 2 Manufactur- 
ing, 1 each Garments, Timber, Canning, 
Oil, Saw Mill, Engineering, Hosiery, 
Wood Work, Knitting, Lime, 


From January to the end of Sepiember 
a total of 277 applications for registra- 
tion (86 HK & 191 K. & N.T.) was re- 
ceived; 149 (48 & 101) registration certi- 
ficates were cancelled; 68 (25 & 48) 
applications were refused, 40 being for 
premises for which no formal applica- 
_ tion was made; and 224 (87 & 137) regis- 
tration certificates were issued. 


As at Sept. 30, 1951, a total of 1319 
factories and workshops had been regis- 
tered by the H.K, Labour Dept. (396 in 
H.K., 923 in K. & N.T.), and 352 appli- 
cations were under consideration (143 & 
210). The relative figures as at Sept. 
30, 1950, were 1197 and 317. 


Industrial Accidents — Industrial acci- 
dents reported in Sept. totalled 55, in- 
volving 56 persons, of which 12 were 
fatal; 32 of this number occurred in re- 
gistered factories and workshops. 7 being 
fatal. The injuries came under the fol- 
lowing headings: Machinery 14 (1 fatal), 
all in registered factories; explosions 1 
(1 fatal), in reg. factory; poisonous, hot 
or corrosive substances 4. of which 3 were 
in reg, factories; electricity 2 (2 fatal), 
in reg. factories; falis 16 (4 fatal), 3 d 
fatal) being in reg, factories; falling ob- 
jects 8 (1 fatal), 3 (1 fatal) in reg, fact.; 
falls of ground tt! fatal), in reg. fact.; 
miscellaneous 10 (2 fatal), of which 5 
were in reg, factories. 


October 18 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 
NINTH RACE MEETING 
Saturday 20th & Saturday 27th October, 1951 
(Held under the Rules of the Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the First Race will be run 
at 2.00 p.m. each day. 


Through Tickets (at $40 each) may be obtained at the Compradore 
Office of the Treasurers, 1st floor, Telephone House, also tickets for the Special 
Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting. 

Through tickets reserved for this Meeting but not paid for by 10.00 a.m. 
on egg 19th October, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for future 
meetings 


To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, fae ihe 


are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch 


Offices at:— 
5, D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong 


or 
382, Nathan Road, Kowloon. 


TOTALISATOR 

Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by 

the Stewards when the “All Clear” is given. The “All Clear’ signal 
will be indicated by a white light and/or a white sphere at the Totalisator 
Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR THROW 


AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL 


HAS BEEN EXHIBITED. Attention is drawn to Rule 23 of the Totalisator 


Rules which reads as follows:— 
In no circumstances will any dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is produced. 
Payment will not be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE | 
Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST wear 


their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 


NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE 
MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 


Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are obtain- 
able through the Secretary at Telephone House, on the written or personal in- 
troduction of a member, such member to be responsible for all visitors intro- 
duced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will. 
be on sale at the RACE COURSE. 

The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 
11.00 a.m. on both days. The Secretary’s Office will close at 11.45 a.m. each 
day. The Treasurer’s Compradore Office and the Secretary’s Office are situated 
at 1st Floor, Telephone House. 


A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES 
DURING THE MEETING. 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 


The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 each day including 
tax for all persons including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. | 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC T4.C MEN ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED 
TO OPERATE WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONGKONG 
JOCKEY CLUB DURING THE RACE MEETING. 


MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE 
RESTAURANT IN THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 


SERVANTS’ PASSES 


Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 
requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ 
Enclosure except for passing through on their duties and must remain 
in their employers’ stands. 


Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall, Box-holders 


. and Members are requested to ensure that their servants make use only of the 


Public Betting Hall. Military Police will be posted at various entrances to 
the Members’ Hall to ensure that this regulation is adhered to. 


BY ORDER, 
H. Misa, Secretary. 


— 
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rey Hongkong Statistical Reports 


For August 1951 


Below is given a summary of various 
Statistical reports issued by the Hongkong 
Dept. of Statistics for the month of 
August 1951. The figures for July are 
given in the Review of Sept. 20, 1951 (Vol. 
XI No. 12, p,389). 


Vital Statistics—Total births registered 
in August were 6503 (Chinese. 6434, non- 
Chinese 69). 
births came to 41,715 (41,311 Chinese, 404 
non-Ch.), 


Ch.) 


Jan,-Aug. 13,648 deaths (13,518 Ch., 130 
non-Ch.). 


Slaughterhouse — Animals slaughtered 
amounted to 51,306 (swine 50,767), (Jan.- 
Aug. 402,382 (swine 393,563), 


Vegetables & Fish — Vegetables mar- 
keted at the Govt. wholesale market 
amounted to 2418.61 tons. (Jan.-Aug. 
26,023.69 tons), 


Fish marketed came to 1772.2 tons. 
(Jan.-Aug. 19,478 tons). 


Cement—Production of cement totalled 
7257 metric tons. (Jan.-Aug, 44,215 m. 
tons). | 


Buiiding—New building work com- 


pleted in the Colony comprised 66 build- 
ings costing $6,055,909; site work amount- 
ed to $361,560. 


H.K, Building in August 1951 


Build- Site 
ing Work 
City of Victoria: No. $ $ 
Factories & Godowns 2 38,000 —— 
‘Offices & Shops .... 2 147,275 —— 
Houses & Flats ..... 10 603,564 33,700 
15 793,839 


Island outside Victoria: 

Factories & Godowns 3 
Houses & Flats 
Other 


126,540 20,875 
10 1,565,250 146,358 
2 208,000 2,800 


15 1,899,790 170,033 


Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns 6 254,800 


Houses & Flats 
Other 


1,100 
28 2,832,480 156,727 
2 275000 —— 


36 3,362,280 157,827 


Post Office Revenue — Post Office re- 
venue for August amounted to $1,241,- 
627.04. (January-August $10,011,788.97). 
Postage stamps were sold to the value of 
$974 294 (Jan.-Aug. $8,026,186) and receipt 
stamps sold totalled $188,100 (Jan.-Aug. 
$1,405,860). 


Vehicular Traffic — The following are 
details of licensed vehicles, drivers, etc., 
for the month of August: 


For the Jan.-Aug. period ~ 


Deaths totalled 1945 (1930 Ch., 15 non-. 


Vehicles: 
. Public Commercial Lorries ... 1,398 
Private Commercial Lorries .. 998 
Government Cars & Lorries .. 701 
Rickshaws (Private) .......... 85 
Rickshaws (Public) ........... 853 

Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ Licences* .... 31,757 
Learmers Ligenges* ........;. 93,924 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers .. 3,816 
Hand Truck Drivers .......... 14 


*Cumulative totals since the reoccupa- 
tion of H.K. 3 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 
(BRITISH SECTION) 


Goods and Passenger Statistics 


August Total 
Jan.-Aug. 
Passengers: .Local | No. No. | 
Upward 116,044 1,319 973 
Downward 112,787 1,277,913 
Military Tickets 9,072 87,256 
Passengers: Foreign: 
Upward. — 
Downward — 
Goods: Local: ee Kgs. 
Upward 9,090,330 131,316,720 
Downward 7,654,020 72,275,710 
Goods: Foreign: : 
Upward 
Downward 
Revenue: Passengers: 
H.K.$ H.K.$ 
Local 227 ,245,37* 2,660,512,31F 
Foreign 
Revenue: Goods: 
‘ Local 114,920.15 1,262,700.45 
Foreign 
Miscellaneous : 
Receipts 66,733.99 758,763.89 


*Includes . 10,068.50 (Military Tickets). 
tIncludes 96,602.45 (Military Tickets). 


Watch Trade 


in Hongkong 


By Lee Hai Sang 


After the end of the second World 
War, the watch trade in Hongkong has 
taken a sudden upward turn which went 
out of all proportion compared with its 
pre-war figures. This is of course due 
to the fact that Hongkong has replaced 
Shanghai as the purchasing centre for 
the vast consumer market of the whole 
of China. It was getting harder and 
harder to import direct from Shanghai. 
Wholesalers and others in the trade lost 
no time in taking advantage of the 
position of Hongkong, making it at once 
the re-exporting centre to the whole 
China market. Orders thhave also been 
received from various parts of South 
East Asia, including Malaya, Indo- 
China, Siam, and even from India and 
the Middle East. Actually the local 
consumption of Hongkong itself takes up 
only about 5% of the total Hongkong 
watch trade figure. 

‘In pre-war days, watch and clock 
shops in Hongkong relied a great deal 
on their repair business, apart from 
what few sales they could make. Nowa- 
days the buying and selling of watches 
are the mainstay of the trade, with the 
once important repair business assuming 
a definitely minor role. There are the 
import firms which order direct from 
various manufacturers or act as sole 
agents for certain brands, the whole- 
salers which order from import firms or 
sometimes direct from the manufactur- 
ers to sell in turn to the hundreds of 
dealers. 

In the advertising of the watch trade 
in Hongkong one could also gauge the 
growth of the trade since the War. 
Before the war advertising of* watch 


‘firms in Hongkong were crude and 
Scarce. Today huge spaces are bought 


from newspapers and magazines, neons 
flood the streets, windows are dressed 
attractively with each brand and each 
shop trying to outdo the others. 


Apart from a few well-known brands, 
the margin of profit for the trade is 
small. Kut the convenience of Air- 
freight provides the quick turn-over de- 
sired. Yet it is only the agents and im- 
porters who are thoroughly familiar with 
the market, who have good connections 
with the various distribution outlets, 
who are ever alert and sensitive to the 
changing whims and fancies of the 
public that can keep their lines active 
and profitable. The manufacturers, of 
course, will have to co-operate to make 
it mutually profitable. It is interesting 
to recall here two brands which were 
very popular in pre-war days. After 
the war, because the manufacturers have 
not been able to follow the trend of the 
changing taste in this market, coupled 
with the fact that wholesalers and re- 
tailers were able to make bigger profits 
from other brands, the sales of these 
two once popular brands have gradually 
dropped off to almost nothing. 


The best-seller in Hongkong today is 
the 17-jewel, “three long hand,” water- 
proof watch. The gold and steel case 
each has its separate buyers. But it is 
the thin, smartly dialed watches with 
gold hands and gold raised numerals 
that have caught the public fancy. The 
popular brands here are chiefly Swiss, 
with American products running second 
and French products next. The Swiss 
and American watches are all imported 
direct from the manufacturers; but most 
of the French watches are bought from 
Indo-China. 


= 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY QUANTITY 


(For previous figures see Review of Sept. 20, 1951) 


Imports Exports 

Item Unit July August Item Unit July August. 
Meat and Preparations thereof Lb. 412,858 13,299 10,286 
Fish, fresh ........cccsececees Picul 5,962 10,456 Beans (except soya beans) ...: Picul 70,193 44,347 
208,804 188,615 Ginger preserved or prepared 
109,556 44,482 (tinned) except in brine .. Lb. 588,765 462,450 
78,694 97,756 Beet & cane sugar, & unrefined Picul 33,112 53,551 
Lb. 569,884 *398,551  #$Ojil-seed cake and meal ....... 109,034 64,834 
Beans (except soya beans) .... Picul 71,013 54,060 Tobacco (manufactured & 
Beet and cane sugar .......... os 22,936 66,245 unmanufactured) .......... Lb. 3,551,977 3,857,759. 
Oil-seed cake and meal ....... " 57,020 39,104 Oil-seeds, Nuts and Kernels .. Picul 38,745 42,805 
Oil-seeds, Nuts and Kernels .. Picul 51,894 67,210 1,698 1,318 
Acids and Inorganic chemicals ad 86,398 76,011 Soaps & cleaning preparations Lb. 152,183 268,258 
Soaps & cleaning preparations Lb. 1,737,108 1,792,690  FOrtrmers. ..ccsvosscccccccees Picul 158,260 120, 489. 
Picul 167,984 98,500 Crude rubber & rubber substi- 
Crude rubber and rubber sub- tutes (guttapercha. balata, 

cu. ft. 111,530 97,594 Leather, including imitation .. 503 382 
Wood, sawn, lengthwise ...... cu. ft. 151,784 323,956 Sheep’s & lambs’ wool ........ ant 1,092 1,836 
Ream 73,972 53,098 Yarns of artificial textile fibres Lb. 16,700 67,352 
Leather, including imitation .. 2,585 Yard 10, 097, 864 14,241,480 
Sheep’s & lambs’ wool ........ e 3,067 994 Footwear of textile materials, 

Yarns of artificial textile fibres Lb. 454,929 632,319 rubber or leather soles ...... Doz. Pairs 16,593 12,722 
No. 47,233 775,955 Lamp oil and white spirit .... 46,973 39,513 
Long ton 20,650 $2,152 Gas oil and fuel oil .......... Long ton 453 892 
Lamp oil and white spirit .... aa 712,728 242,533  ecatg and sheet glass .......... Sq. ft. 681,662 374,462 
Gas oil and fuel oil .......... Long ton 40,123 bie Picul 289,329 243,947 
Plate and sheet glass .......+. 627,041 326,424 Non-ferrous base metals ...... 14,641 11,062 
Non-ferrous base metals ..... 18,582 18,278 
| Imports Exports 
August, 1951 Jan.-Aug., 1951 1950 August, 1951 Jan.-Aug., 1951 1950 
% of % of % of % of % of % of 
$ Total $ Total Total $ Total $ Total Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade | Trade Trade 
80,317 .03 3,263,000 47 4,089 563 1.48 23,849 629 .70 .63 
277,511 .09 2,628,530 .08 .05 207,793 - 4,604,174 .14 .26 
French Indochina ..... 5,702,773 1.79 22,935,842 .70 .80 3,955,398 1.43. 19,223,153 .57 61 
India and Pakistan .... 12,879,999 4.06 251,846,279 7.69 6.91 2,921,404 .91 161,661,489 4.79 4.17 
9,736,350 3.06 354370177 10.83 7.93 37,814,781 13.65 573,163,665 16.97 14.61 
Philippines .......... 635 ,868 20 8,737,797 4.061,015 1.47 41 274,614 1.22 2.22 
DR Bor 14,799 684 4.66 87,108,894 2.66 4.81 5,938,684 2.14 50,915,693 1.51 2.65 
U.S. of Indonesia .... 5,548,546 1.75 58249166 1.78 2.11 25,785,971 9.31 179,728990 5.32 3.30 
Total S. E. Asia 
49,661,048 15.64 789,139,685 24.11 23.52 84,374,609 30.46 1,05442t,407 31.22 28.45 
North China (incl. 

Manchuria) ........ 16,821,940 5.30 232,574,355 7.11 9.39 32,328,663 11.67 443,824,089 13.14 18.23 
Middle China (excl, : | | 

Formosa) ......... . 4340974 1.36 33326856 1.02) 3.59 4868468 1.76 52,767,190 1.56) 

Formosa ............ . 2,696,325 «= 48,938.151 —-10,100,660 «3.65 «75,595,443 
31,703 997 9.98 310,271,322 9.48 9.66 64,972,103 23.46 838,149 662 24.82 11.37 
South Korea .......... 180,326 06 2,774,577 .08 61 284,224 10 10,294,938 30 62. 

Total N. E. Asia ( 

Region 55,743,562 17.55 627,883,261 19.19 » 23.76 112,554,118 40.64 1,420,631,322 42.06 40.15 

Total Trade of H.K.. 317,560,388 100.00 3,272507,592 100.00 100.00 276,953,643 100.00 3,377,263,098 100.00 100.00 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The regular monthly holiday on Oct. 8 
shortened the week for dealings on ths 
local commodity markets. This was 
followed on Oct. 9 by the Cheung Yung 
Festival, an occasion on which as many 
Chinese as can manage it pay a visit to 
the cemetery and go to the summit of 
the Peak or any other height within 
reach. <All day long people stood pa- 
tiently in queues waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to get into the Peak tram, or 
walked up by the steep and winding 
roads leading to the tov. Although not 
a general holiday, this had a somewhat 
distracting effect upon business. The 
holiday mood was carried over to Oct. 
10, the Nationalist ‘‘Double Tenth” cele- 
bration. This, however, was chiefly 
marked by indoor meetings and feast- 
ing, — one gathering lasting from 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. — with many speezhes by 
trade union leaders of the Nationalist 
colour. But as no real obligation was 
felt by the regular trading community 
to attend the meetings, especially as 
their well-being is mainly dependent 
upon communist China, business was 
little ihterfered with. 


The decision of the South China For- 
eign Trade Bureau to suspend the bar- 
ter basis for imports of industrial chemi- 
cals, and instead to place them on the 
basis of imports covered by official 


allocations of forei~n exchange, is likely - 


to hamper this trade. The new-ar- 
rangement is obviously intended to ad- 
just the existing unfavourable trade 
balance in China, but industrial chemi- 
cal dealers are worried on account of 
the close scrutiny made by the main- 
land authorities into any application for 
foreign exchange and also by the know- 
ledge that allocations recently made 
have been for comparatively small 
amounts. The authorities in North 
China, however, have not so far made 
any alteration in their rules for trading 
under the barter system, so presumably 
traders are free to deal with Tientsin 
and other northern ports as before. 


The arrival in the Colony of the 
chairman of the Japanese Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board to discuss with 
the Hongkong authorities details in 
connection with the enforcement of the 
Anglo-Japanese sterling payment agree- 
ment, has created much interest as fea- 
turing a gradual return to normalcy in 
rerard to trade between Japan and 
Hongkong. 


For the moment, however, the com- 
modity markets remain untouched by 
such developments and during the week 
trading seemed particularly inactive. At 
present it is a case of ‘‘wait and see” 
where the mercantile community is con- 
cerned. | 


Outstanding features in the principal 
markets for the week are given below:— 

Cotton Yarn—The cotton yarn market 
wis slack, Large-scale dealings were 
few; the result presumably of orders 
being placed with the local mills direct 
from other countries. Apart from ex- 


per picul for forwards afloat. 


porters who were completing their sche- 
dules for shipment to South Korea, few 
traders were active. Delayed arrivals of 
raw cotton and of Indian cotton yarn, 
causing a shortage of spot goods, brought 
about an increase ir the prices of Hong- 


_kong-made yarn: 20’s rise to $1925/$1960 


per bale and were quoted at $1910 for 
Oct. forward and later at $1935 per bale 
for Nov. Indian yarn also moved up- 


ward:.10’s were transacted at $1350 per 


bale, 20’s at $1810, anl 32’s at $1985/ 
$2000 per bale. Egyptian 20’s stood no- 
minally at $1740 per bale. Italian 20’s 
were quoted at $1800 for Oct. delivery. 
Japanese 20’s rose to US$0.85 per Ib. 
(HK$2000 per bale). 


Raw Cotton—In spite of the reduction 


made by the Govt. of Pakistan in the 


. export tax on raw cotton, the price of 


this commodity has suddenly risen. The 


increase is attributed to a new trade 
agreement between Pakistan and China, 


as well as to a rise in the price of US 


-_ raw cotton. On the local market ruling 


prices were: Pakistan 50/51 NT-roller 
gin $3 per lb,, LSS-r.g $2.95; 4F-r.g. $2.80; 
289S-r.g, $3.20: Rangoon raw cotton $2.20 
per lb.; Egyptian raw cotton $4 per Ib.; 
Brazilian raw cotton $2.80 per lb, 
Metals—The metals market continued 
in a state of depression accentuated by 
falling prices. An exception to the gen- 
eral trend was, however, Mild Steel 
Plates. The few transactions that took 
place served to keep prices steady: 4’x8’ 
1/32” were offered by sellers at $180 per 
picul (133.3 lbs.); 1/16” stood nominally 
at $170; 3/32” fell to $150; 4” was offered 
at $115; 3/16” stood at $110; 4” to 2” were 
quoted nominally at $100 per picul. Mild 
Steel Round Bars 40’ 8” to 1” were also 
an exception, showing an increase to $58 
per picul as a result of higher indent 
prices abroad, but buyers were few; 3” 
continued to sell at $60 per picul and }” 
at $72 per picul; Japanese 20’ were quoted 
by sellers at $52 per picul for §” to 1” 
and at $53 for 11” and 134” Zine Sheets 
declined: G5 & G6 averaged $550 per 
picul, but buyers showed no _ interest. 
With little demand for Charcoal Plates 
prices showed a downward trend; 3’x6’ 
or 3’x7’ G31 was offered by sellers at 
$170 per picul; G24 & G26 sold at $140 
wholesale and at $150/$160 per picul in 
smaller quantities to local factories, 
Industria] Chemicals—The new ruling 
by the South China authorities that the 
importation of industrial chemicals would 
be permitted under allocations of foreign 
exchange, did not have much effect upon 
the market, as merchants are well aware 
of the limited amounts of foreign ex- 
change at present being granted. Tvrans- 
actions during the week were few. Dutch 
Sodium Hydrosulphite in 250-lb. drum 
sold at $820/$810 per picul and at $750 
German 
Carbon Black in 145}-lb. case was trans- 
acted at $1650/$1660 per case. South 
African Soda Ash changed hands at 
$33/$33 50 per 90-kg. bag. US Yellow 
Vaseline sold at $1.35 per lb.; the German 
make was transacted at $1.13 per Ib. 
Quebracho Extract sold at $1.80 per lb. 


Paper—Paper was particularly dull, a 
general lack of buying interest being. 
shown, except at the end of week when 
local seasonal demand became notice- 
able. Newsprint in reel was almost the 
only item to show activity, in response 
ito tenders by the South Korean Govt. 


Norwegian, Swedish and Austrian makes. 


31” were quoted by sellers at 95/96 cents. 
per lb. for near forwards, while spot 
goods stood firm at 98cts./$1 per Ib. 
European Woodfree Prinjing had some 
transactions: the Swedish make sold at. 
$1.72 per lb. and small lots of Dutch, 
Czech and Austrian products fetched 
$1.70 per lb. Bond Paper 32-lbs. 22x34, 
unwatermarked, was transacted at $48. 
per ream, and the watermarked variety 
at $50 per ream. Duplex Board sold at. 
$258 per ream for Finnish 255-lbs. 33x43; 
at $280 per ream for Swedish 240-lbs. 
31x43; and at $240 per ream for Czech 
235-lbs. 31x43; while Japanese lst qual. 
fell to 86 cents per lb, nominal, and 2nd 
qual. to 78 cents per Ib. 


China Preducts—With low stocks of 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) in the Colony dealers. 
refused to reduce prices to meet quota- 
tions from Europe, consequently trans- 
actions were few: Refined quality in bulk 
was quoted at $255 per picul (133.3 Ibs.) 
against the European buying offer of 
£275 per ton c. & f, Teaseed Oil remained 
at $205 per picul, with the European 
offer at £210 per long ton c. & f. Aniseed 
Oil was quoted at $960 per picul fob. for 
export quality and at $940 per picul for 
unprocessed qual. Cassia Oil stood at 


$1900 fob for export qual. and $1800 for 


unprocessed qual. Rapeseed Oil remained 
nominally at $185 per picul. Sovabean 
Oil was nominally quoted at $170 per 
picul” 


Shipments of various products from 
North and South China have shown a 
marked increase of late as a recult of 
the relaxation of controls over exports 
by the mainland authorities. Cassia Lignea 
was active with demands from Europe 
and North Africa and prices showed an 
improvement: the 1-cwt. bale sold at $93 
per picul and the 80-lb. bale at $99 per 
picul. Honan Cassia Scraped and Cassia 
Unscraped were quoted nominally at $93 
and $88 respectively. Nanning Aniceed 


Star being in short supply was quoted at. 


$220 per picul for export qual. Honan 
Aniseed Star stood at $195 per picul. 
Green Ramie list qual. was offered at 
$290 per picul. 


COMMERCIAL ITEMS 
Prices in China 


Marked increases have taken place in 
particular in the prices of chemicals, 
metals, building materials and fuels, as 
well as of other industrial goods in China, 


according to price statistics recently issu- — 


ed by Nankai University at Tientsin. 


The general wholesale price index for 
North China as calculated by the Univer- 
sity for the latter part of September 
stood at 39.361 (June 1936-July 1937 base 
of 190). This represents a 377% increase 
in the general index since the two-week 
period preceding the outbreak of the 
Korean war in June 1950. 
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Food in North China showed a whole- 
sale price increase of 9.4% and textiles 
34.9% during this period, Chemicals went 
up by 113.7%; metals by 82.6%; building 
materials by 56.5%; fuels by 49.7%; mis- 
cellaneous commodities by 43.1%. 


S. Korean—Hongkong Parcel Post 
Agreement 
The South Korean Govt. has concluded 


a parcel post exchange agreement with 


the Govt. of Hongkong under which pac- 
kages of 22 lbs. maximum weight may be 
sent between South Korea! and the 
Colony. 


Japan—Burma Trade Agreement 


Burma and Japan will continue for 1951 
the trade agreement made under the 
arrangement of March 16, 1950. The pre- 
sent trading lists of the two countries 
amount each way to £10 million, which 
represents an increase over the previous 
trading lists if £8.8 million or approx. 
13.6%. 


In the present trading lists the export 
from. Burma to Japan consists mainly of 
rice to an extent of £8 million, the rest 
of the items are small, ranging from 
£557,000 for crude rubber, £357,000 cot- 
ton, £161,000 for feed stuff to £107,000 
for cattle hide, Japan, on its part, has 
committed to send £5 million worth of 
textiles, £2 million of building mate- 
rials, £1 million of small scale cottage 
industry equipment and £1 million of 
other machinery and equipment. 


Japan and W. Germany Trade Agreement 
A trade agreement between Japan and 


' West Germany was negotiated in July 


and signed involving trade between the 
two countries to the extent of US$30 mil- 
lion each way. Japanese exports to West 
Germany include whale oil and silk and 
the main German exports to Japan are 
chemicals, iron and steel products, includ- 
ing capital goods and equipment, and 
machinery. 


Japan—Philippines Trade Agreement 

It is announced by SCAP that the trade 
agreement between Japan and the Philip- 
pines which expired on June 30 of this 
year has been extended for a period not 
exceeding one year. No limitations are 
placed upon the volume of trade between 
the two countries, but it is estimated 
that approximately US$100 million per 
year in export and import business is 
expected to be transacted. 


Japan will export to the Philippines 
textiles and textile manufactures, iron 
and steel products; machinery and 
equipment; special machinery, equip- 
ye and supplies for manufactures; 

her metal manfactures; glass and porce- 
lain; chemicals and chemical products; 
farm equipment; ships; fishing boats: 
fishing equipment and supplies (including 
nets) and other items including essential 
raw materials, equipment and supplies, — 


Exports from the Philippines include 
iron ore, Manganese ore, chromium, mol- 
lasses, logs and lumber, rattan, gum, 
copal, buffalo hides, hide fleshings, shells 
for buttons, kapok or kapok seeds, ramie, 
copra, abaca and miscellaneous products. 


HONGKONG ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES CERTI- 
FICATES 


The restrictions imposed by many countries 
on exports of goods to Hongkong differ con- 
siderably from the Control measures introduced 
in Hongkong by the Exportation and Importa- 
tion (Prohibition) (Specified Articles) Orders 
of 25th June, 1951, and preceding control 
measuers. Many countries will, for example, 
only permit the export to Hongkong of certain 
goods if the Hongkong importer is able to 


produce an Essential Supplies Certificate, and 


the goods to which such a restriction applies 


-are in many instances not confined to those set 


out in the Schedule to the Importation (Prohibi- 
tion) (Specified Articles) Order. 


In order to ‘avoid unnecessary work and in- 
convenience it is incumbent on importers. to 


HONGKONG STOCK 


Under the influence of still better news 
from Korea the market went more bul- 
lish. Truce parleys will be resumed soon 
and it is probable that the US will not 
give in as regards the non-recognition 
if the 38th parallel for military demarca- 
tion purposes. The Chinese communists 
seem to be so anxious to have the whole 
thing, in which probably the Cominform 
dragged them into without Peking being 
given little freedom of action, called off 
and the ‘volunteers’ brought back to 
China; and the North Korean regime has 
also found out that their coup was in 
the face of US determination a total 
failure which only has cost the Korean 
nation dear in blood and property. Now 
there are indications that unless the 
communists agree to the terms as set 


- out by the UN high command unspecified 


atomic weapons will be brought to bear 
on the combatants. 


Aggression in Korea appears to have 
been defeated. Everywhere in the Far 
East this development of military affairs 
has been hoped for and now seems to 
be very near at hand, New encourage- 
ment has been given the peoples in this 
part of the world and as one of the wel- 
come results property values and securi- 
ties have appreciated and continue to 
move up in price. The local share market 
has reflected this feeling, 


Money remains easy here and genuine 
investment demand persists. Though 
yields have been considerably reduced as 
prices rose the returns are still very 
attractive. On the whole quotations may 
have come to a rest for a while though 
a firm undertone and fractional appre- 
ciations must be expected. There is 
scarcity in a number of popular stocks, 
Speculators which otherwise would sup- 
ply shares in times of stringency are 
largely absent from our market; the 
profit-takers are mostly investors of a 
less stable type. 


Holders have found little difficulty in 
a rising market to mortgage their shares 
both with the reticent banks and with 
the private market. Interest has come 
down as private lenders take now a 
different view of the ‘risks’ involved 
when granting loans on securities. Turn- 
over continues brisk and there are suffi- 
cient movements in the quotations to 
attract edditional buyers and sellers. 
Forward trading, a mattsr long demand- 
ed by a large group of holders and bro- 
kers, has still not been introduced but 
it may now be an opportune moment to 


satisfy. themselves before applying to the Import 
Control Office tor a Hongkong Import Licence 
that the goods they wish to import, if not in- 
cluded on the Hongkong list of specified articles, 
will in fact be released by the exporting coun- 
try without a guarantee of local consumption 
in the form of an Essential Supplies Certificate. 


The necessary information can often be fur- 
nished by the Consular representative of the 
country concerned, but where there is no such 
representative in the Colony, importers should 
obtain the necessary information from their 
suppliers overseas. The fact that a Hongkong 
Import Licence is issued for goods not on the 
Hongkong specified list does not in any way 
imply that an Essential Supplies Certificate 
will be subsequently issued if it transpires that 
the exporting country will only permit export 


on the production of such a certificate. 


& SHARE MARKET 


consider the reintroduction of fortnight- 
ly settlements, The decisive factor would 
appear to be the attitude of the principal 
commercial banks here; in the past they 
have not taken kindly to tradings in 
futures. 

Rubber shares have found an increas-— 
ing number of buyers and there has 
been a boom for several months past 
not so much influenced by the favorable 
news from Korea but following the high 
rubber prices in world markets. There 
appears to be still some marginal appre- 
ciation possible in the near future. 

Market movements were as follows:— 
Operators were in a bullish mood at the 
opening of the weekly session and there 
was brisk trading, with fractional gains, 
at the popular counters, Wheelocks at- 
tracted most attention. Banks were gen- 
erally unsupported; but there were al- 
ways small enquiries for Insurance 
issues, The rubber section lacked interest 
and shares were idle. The big bull market 
in Wheelocks slowed up as immediate 
demand appeared to be satisfied but 
Utilities were wanted in many places and 
showed a firm trend. The spectacular rise 
in London Banks was partially reflected 
here. At the end of the week further 
gains were recorded in most stocks and 
profit-takers and sellers had no difficulty 
in disposing of shares. Most buyers pre- 
ferred Utilities, but Dairies were never 
without support, The Shanghai group 
improved considerably in light trading 
and the market closed very firm, 


Closing rates of last week:— 
 H.K. GOVT. LOANS 


BANKS 
INSURANC5S 
H.K.: Fire Ins. 145 
SHIPPING 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, 
H.K. & K. Wharves ..... 102 
North Point 6.80 
China  Providents saw 141% . 
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LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
INDUSTRIALS 
STORES 
Dairy Farms 18.10 
Watsons 22 
L. Crawfords ...... sees 29 
Wm. Powell, Ltd. 7 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments 15 
International Films ........ .60 
COTTONS 
RUBBER, COMPANIES. 
Anglo-Dutch cee ee 2 
3.85 
Consolidated Rubbers Ex. Div. ..,... 4.80 
Java-Consolidateds ............. .40 
Kroewoek Javas........... .85 
Padang Rubbers......... Wis .80 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The Persian debacle cast its shadow over Em- 
pire markets and the fall in Rubber to below 
$1.50 a Ib for a brief spell further contributed 
to lower Malayan share prices. This state pre- 
vailed over most of the first October week but 
was relieved by a spontaneous burst of buying. 
Market tone at the end was the brightest for the 
period. Despite all uncertainties however busi- 


October 18 


ness was maintained at a high volume through- 
out. 


In the Industrial section Henry Waugh were 
first quoted ex. Capital Bonus at $2.67% buyers 
later improving to $2.72%. Gammon fell away 
from $2.82% to $2.72% and Malayan Breweries 
weakened to $5.60. Fraser and Neave also eased 


to $4.1214, cum dividend and bonus, despite the — 


publication of a most excellent report referred 
to hereunder. 


In Tins the best prices for the week were 
paid late on Friday. Petaling rose to $6.00 
on small business, Kuala Kampar advanced to 
41/-, Jelapang were done at 35/- and Sungei 
Bidor at 55/-. London bids for sterling tins were 
limited in number and unattractive in price. 


Early in the week Rubber share prices had a 
sharp marking down to levels -where business 
was practicable and after this adjustment a fair 
turnover was effected with demand at the end 
at its best for the period. 


Trading in Local Loans although on a small 
scale showed improvement on recent weeks. Ap- 
parently sellers were influenced by the announce. 
ment that only a little over half the Singapore 
Municipal Thirty million dollar Loan has yet 
been subscribed. In a few®* issues buyers were 
able to secure yields a shade better than those 
offered by the 334% Loans which are still open. 
However there were anomalies in certain other 
stocks for which the prices paid would appear 
high in comparison with the new Loans. So far 
as we can ascertain no announcement has been 
made recently regarding the response to the 
Federation 3%% issue. 


Recently the free commodity markets have come 
under fire by interested parties who favour fixed 
selling prices for Tin and Rubber. A Bolivian 
delegate at the Rome Tin Talks inveighed 
against the arbitrament of the London and Singa- 
pore Tin markets while demanding a _ special 
price for Bolivian ore above 112c. per lb. re- 
ceived under the recent agreement with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The R.F.C. 
Heads are incensed with the Free metal markets 
for a diametrically opposite reason. In their 
eyes our crime has been to secure unexpectedly 
high prices for al] tin offered in the Singapore 
market without support from American buyers 
since March. Mr. Gaitskell in search for more 
US dollars hinted at an internationa] agreement 
to market rubber at a fixed price. Mr. Gaitskeil 
should know better than to expect any long 
term increase in total dollar income from such 
a scheme. Malayan producers have bitter reason 
to remember and fear arrangements made by a 
Socialist Administration for fixed prices for 
their products. Planters have not forgotten that 
from the reoccupation until a free market was 
restored in 1947 Malaya received the pitiful price 
at 34 cents per lb for, rubber compared with the 
lowest monthly average of 35.6 cents in 1941. 
Various prices fixed by the Ministry of Supply 
for Tin from 1945 to 1948 also proved ridiculously 
low in the light of prices since realised on free 
markets for larger outputs. Moreover with the 
future gold value of sterling or even the US 
dollar a matter of conjecture it would be sheer 
folly for Malaya to commit itself to a fixed paper 
price for its staples. We wonder what would 
have been the state of the finances of the Mal- 
ayan,Tin industry if the exponents of the “bur- 
densome surplus’ had been successful in 1950 
in securing an International Agreement and a 
fixed price of say 75 US cents per lb., as then 
appeared likely. Thanks to free markets in 
London and Singapore the real position of de- 


mand and supply was demonstrated when the 


Korean War broke out and after that escape 
Malaya will do well to stick to free markets 
and to apply itself to the more practical business 


of improving its competitive postion. The first 
item to be tackled under this head is a reduction 
of Government excations particularly in the ex- 
port duties on Tin and rubber. 


Business done, 29th September—5th October. 


Industrials. Alexandra Brick Pref. $2.15, 
British Malaya Trustee $6.00 ex., Consolidated 
Tin Smelters Ord. 23/3, Fraser & Neave Ord. 
$4.25 to $4.12% ec.b. Preference $6.50. Gammon 
$2.82%, Hammer $40.50 to $41.00 -Malayan 
Breweries $5.60, Malayan Cements 35 cents to 
36 cents, Malayan Collieries $2.00. McAlister 
$40.75, Robinson $3.85, Straits Times $4.10 to 
$4.05, Straits Trading $22.50, Singapore Cold 
Storage $5.121%4 & $5.15, Singapore Traction Ord. 
15/9, William Jacks $4.00 to $4.10, Henry Waugh 
4 rer bonus $2.67% to $2.721%4, Wearne $4.15 
.10. 


Tins. Batu Selangor $1.25, Hong Fatt 99 cents 
& $1.00 Jelebu $1.30, Petaling $5.85 to $6.00, 
Rantau $2.87%. 


Amalgamated 11/10%. Austral Malay 
35/6, Jelapang 33/3 to 35/-, Kampong Lanjut 
32/8. Kuala Kampar 39,9 to 41/-, Larut 12/9, 
Pungah 24/-, Rawang Tinfields 8/10% to 8/6, 
Sungei Bidor 55/-. 

Kamra 1/7%. Kamunting 12/10% to 13/-, 
London Tin 6/6. 


Oil. British Borneo Pet. 50/- to 51/-, Gold. 
Raub $2.15. 


Rubbers. Allenby $1.20 & $1.17%, Amalga- 
mated Malay $1.40, Alor Gajah $1.02% to 95 
cents, Bajan 1/3, Bassett 80 cents, Batu Lintang 
$2.02144 to $2.10, Benta $1.40 o.d., Borelli $2.65, 
Broga 85, cents to 90 cents, Brunei United $1.55, 
Changkat Serdang $1.62%, Connemara $1.40, 
Glenealy $1.9714 to $2.15, Indragiri 50 cents, 
Jeram Kuantan $2.20, Jimah $2.10, to $2.25 
c.d., Kuala Sidim $2.25, Kempas $3.00 c.d., 
Mentakab - $1.65 to $1.62%, Pajam $1.65 & 
$1.67%, Parit Perak $2.07%, Radella $1.30 to 
$1.40, Rubber Estates of Malaya 14/-, Teluk 
Anson $1.80 to 1.75, Tambalak $1.50 to $1.80, 
Tapah $2.50 to $2.55, Tangga Batu 1/8%4d, Ulu 


-Benut 55 cents & 54 cents, United Malacca $2.15. 


Overseas Investments Home Anglo-Thai 94/3, 
Electrical Musica] Industries 23/9. Perak River 
Hydro. 12/9. 

Australian, Broken Hill Prop. 52/6, Elder 
Smith 29/-, Mount Lye]l 24/-, all Australian 
Currency. 
Company Reports:— 

Fraser & Neave Limited. have presented an- 
other report which is easily the finest in their . 
splendid record. The Company kept the prices of 
its products at 1947 levels but by means of a re- 
cord turnover showed its greatest profit to date. 
Profit applicable to the Ordinary Capital works 
out at $3,274,782 or 60.6% from which it jis 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 6 cents and 
bonus of 12 cents per share making 28% total 
for the year. The Balance Sheet reveals a fur- 
ther strengthening in finances with net cur- 
rent assets at $6,222,849 or 1.30 per share. At 
date of Balance Sheet the holding in Malayan 
Breweries if valued at $5.75 would amount to 
the equivalent of a further $1.57 per share. 


Kamunting’ Tin Dredging Limited. Directors 
have declared a second interim dividend of 1214% 
making 25% to date for the year ended 31/3/51. 
The Board will await the turn of events later 
in the year as affecting the proposed Control of 
Dividends and then if permitted will recommend 
a fina] dividend of 15% to make 40% total. 

Nawng Pet Tin Limited. Liquidators have 
declared a first distribution of 15, cents per 
share. This will. absorb $178,019 and _ leave 
$75,265 to be held by Liquidators pending set- 
tlement of a pre-war claim. 
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| NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


| Capital issued & fully paid up ... .. Nfl 33,000,000.- | | 
Head Office:— Amsterdam, YY), 
| Netherlands:— Sumatra:— India:— 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Caleutta 
Palembang 


Telok Betong Hongkong. 


Java:— os Borneo:— Japan:— | Y r L O WwW N B Y 


Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir Pontianak K ete y PA L A R R V c S 
Bandung | | 


Malang ne — | QO U C K L Y 
| AND SAFELY 


Probolinggo 
Semarang | Lombok :— Thailand :— 
Soerabaia, Ampenan Bangkok 
Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents. throughout the world. 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 
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W.R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) Ltp. 


HONGKONG 
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-DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


ai 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


Founded 1858 
TD. 
BARBER LINE 
14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS HONG KONG 
7 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS HONG KONG, CHINA, 


via JAPAN JAPAN & KOREA 

m.v. “TAMESIS” .... .... Loading Hongkong 19th Oct. Importers and Exporters, 

mv, “PLEASANT 4th Nov. Tea and General Merchants, 

wiv. oo 8rd Dee. Air Transport, 

Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 

ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. : 
GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


* 


FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


Bwo Breweries Limited. 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. — 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Linited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 

The Prince Line Limited. 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 


and 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
ss. “CALIFORNIA” Loads for Vancouver 2ist Oct. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 


ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA | | 


due Hongkong Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 
The Employérs’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. — 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


The ts’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR : | 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP ©O., LTD. | 
B.0.A.C.— 
| THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. ‘TELEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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October 18, 1951 


EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 


General Agents U.S.A. 
Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


“NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 


m/s “PETER MAERSK” .............. Oct, 16 
m/s ‘‘NICOLINE MAERSK’? _ Oct, 31 
m/s “SALLY MABRSE” Nov. 15 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special] Strongroom Compartments. 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 
m/v “LEXA MAERSK” ............. 


m/s “ANNA MAERSK” ............0.; Nov. 13 
m/s “LEIS: Nov. 30 
for Freigit and Further Particulars 
Please apply to :— 
JEBSEN & CO. 


Tels. 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CO. (rar East) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 


General Managers for: 
_ Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 


Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
_ (Established 1868) 
Gordon, Woodrotfe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 
Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 
Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 
' Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 


Sissons Paints 
Hugh Wood & Co., 
Richemont Brandy. 


_ Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heeis, etc.) 


L.G, Harris & Co. Ltd, (Paint Brushes) 


Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, cPiactria Trucks & 
Tractors) 


‘PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS: 


GRANT 


Standard-Vacuum| 


HONG KONG BANK 


meeting the exacting require- 


QO ver 80 years leadership in 


ments of the “Machine Age”. 
Consult our specialists in 
helping to solve your Auto- 
motive, Industrial and Marine- . 
Fuel Lubricating problems. 


BUILDING 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


TELEPHONE 30203 


GRANT 


| 
| | 
| 
Lubricants 


